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Truth changes not, but words and meanings do. He who speaks only the 
words of the past talks a dead language, alien to his times. Such dead languages 
find frequent expression in materialism, in absolutism, in existentialism, and 
already are obsolete, or so the Editor contends, in Roadblocks in Modern 
Thought. 


Dr. Neal W. Klausner, Professor of Philosophy at Grinnell College and re- 
cently returned from a Ford Fellowship at Cambridge University, raises the 
question: “How shall I know what is right, and how is it related to my times 
and environment?” This problem he discusses under the title The Nature of 
Moral Deliberation. 


“In Spite of” Philosophy, by Professor Kurt F. Leidecker, Mary Washington 
College of the University of Virginia, discusses Powys’ recent book of similar 
title. He presents the appeal of a poet for a poetic and imaginative venture on 
the part of every man. 


The verse Of the Sage Tzu Ya is the work of Bruce P. Woodford who is a 
graduate student at the University of Denver. 


Dr. Walter Fales, late Professor of Philosophy at Lincoln University, Pennsy]l- 
vania, sent us the article Genius and Terminus. He wrote: “Led on by genius 
as if there were no limit to what we might attempt,’ and pleads for a con- 
sciousness of the end as well. His words come with a new significance since 
his recent death: “Walking in the shadow of death, we see the high lights of 
life in relief. . . . Life is not bare initiative, but confined activity?’ 


The bit of verse Wonder is by Mrs. Gertrude Octavia Rodgers of Fort 
Collins, Colorado. 


Professor of English at Gardner-Webb College, North Carolina, Dr. Francis 
B. Dedmond, in the article on Thoreau, calls timely attention to Thoreau’s 
dictum that not force but righteousness, justice to every man, is the essential 
foundation of any enduring government. 


Professor Paul R. Helsel in his article Borden Parker Bowne and F. R. Tennant 
is undertaking to seek a balance between Bowne’s “transcendental idealism” 
and Tennant’s realistic empiricism. 


Contributions to The Personalist do not necessarily express the sentiments of the Editors. 
In the interest of freedom of discussion views dissident from those of personalism are 
welcomed if strongly written. Manuscripts should follow the format of The Personalist 
and should be typewritten (double-spaced). Carbon copies will not be considered. Self- 
addressed, stamped envelopes should accompany all manuscripts. 
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HEAD-HUNTING 
q Head-hunting has for centuries been considered 


both a patriotic and a religious duty: 


¢ Patriotic, because the preservation of the mores 
and traditions was considered essential to the pres- 
ervation of the tribe; 

€ Religious, because it appeased the anger of the 
gods, and so established peace and prosperity. 





€ Another desired effect was the enhancing of the 
reputation of the head-hunter for courage, and the 
respect for him naturally aroused in possible 
future victims. 


€ This respect was prolonged by careful dehy- 
dration of the fruits. 


€ The heads gathered were shrunk to size. The 
meaner the head of the victim was made to look, 
the more the hunter felt justified in his deed. His 
political aspirations for chiefhood grew with the 
number of heads secured. 


€ The modern practice of head-hunting follows much the 
same lines and the raison d étre has not greatly changed, only 
that the shrinking process is now applied to the victim while 
yet alive. 


€ It is now the measure by which he is subdued. 


€ He is reduced to size by smears, false but reiterated, in the 
assurance that the lies so applied will stick. 


c Cheapened in public opinion, he is easily overcome. 


€ His detractor is supposed to become the big chief, the loyal 
patriot, the protector of the sanctities and the saints. 


€ The drawback: head-hunting is overvalued. It does not 
appeal to the intelligent, nor to the good. 


R. T. F. 














Roadblocks in Modern ‘Thought 


BY 


RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 





‘T.. AGE of greatest physical satisfactions has 
become the age of deepest spiritual unrest, an unrest so deep as to 
cancel all our contentments. It resembles in some respects the dark- 
ness that seized upon the Roman Empire at the apparent height of 
its power when it was dreaming of an eternal dominion. The dark- 
ness then, as now, sprang from a loss of faith in life itself because of 
the failure of physical achievements to satisfy the human spirit. Out 
of this pit there is no exit except by the reconstruction of faith, faith 
in God, in ourselves, and in human nature. When faith has been 
destroyed this is an all but unachievable goal. 

It should not then seem strange that, with the loss of faith, the 


very existence of values should come to be questioned in favor of 


armed might, and every man and nation free to pursue that course 
which seems right or profitable—‘‘in its own eyes:’ The moral chaos 
which was indicated rather than induced by World War I is largely 
the source of our present woes. The cure is beyond the reach of, 
though not unrelated to, economic situations, scientific discoveries, 
military inventions, and social and political theories. A return to 
faith, in the sense of loyalty to the highest principles of conduct, and 
to a belief in the dignity of man based in the moral nature of the 
cosmos—this only will bring peace and understanding. The menace 
of communism lies not so much in its social and political theories, 
the deceptive nature of which is apparent to the rational mind, but 
rather in the substitution of falsehood and trickery for truth. 

Since we shall not have values until we begin to believe in them 
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as the supreme gifts to our humanity, their existence as laws neces- 
sary to human association becomes one of the great questions of the 
hour. 


MATERIALISM 


Under the influence of the theory that “all that exists is matter 
and all that occurs is motion” (Thomas Hobbes), men have been 
blind to the hidden sources of insight which are essential to the un- 
derstandings of science and the appreciation of the world of matter. 
Accepted as an adequate description of the field of science, the dogma 
has led many to declare that everything that cannot be included in 
this formula is illusion and, just now, with dire consequences to the 
world, in the science of the Soviets. This view of matter has led some 
to assert: “There are no moral values.’ Given the sanctions of learn- 
ing, it provides an easy alibi for all sorts of selfishness, inhumanity, 
and license, personal or social. 

This unrestricted contempt for moral values is a recent phenome- 
non. Men are academically pronounced to be psychic automata, 
deprived of free will, which itself is illusion, and the helpless prey 
of passions. So bent we seem on moral destruction that our youth are 
taught the nonexistence of moral mandates, and we reap in the “lost 
generation” of today the harvest of crime and violence. The situa- 
tion is further darkened by the influence of warring sects fighting 
instruction in the common values of religion for fear of some idea 
conflicting with their own vulnerable dogmas. Yet the burden of 
responsibility remains upon materialism. As Henry Seidel Canby has 
said: ““When a gland explains Cleopatra, the chemical formula for 
marble will explain the Olympian Hermes:”’ There is light on the 
horizon, however, from science itself. From Max Planck on, scien- 
tists have acknowledged the inadequacy of the materialistic formula 
for science or progress in the face of threatened destruction. 

Wherein then lie the realities of what we call values? The value 


of a painting does not depend upon its material substance. Though 


1Saturday Review of Literature, “Emotion and History? September 18, 1939. 
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we take the weight of the canvas, its tensile strength, the measure of 
oil and turpentine involved, the quality of the painter’s brush—such 
items extended to the utmost fail to give worth to the painting. Its 
value issues from the spirit of the painter. No material regimen was 
ever devised that could produce a painter without a soul, even though 
he were a del Sarto in technique, who became the slave of his wife’s 
whims. The failure of “the faultless painter” was spiritual. Here lies 
the validity of value. In every picture is displayed the presence or 
lack of a soul and this determines the greatness of the painting or its 
mediocrity. In every great picture there is an ineffable, immeasurable 
value that reaches out past the painter as a man and, far beyond the 
reach of his training or skill in technique, touches the onlooker—there 
to work out spiritual reclamation beyond computation in value. All 
this is unaccountable from the materialistic standpoint, but scout the 
idea as men may, it is the fact that lends value to the picture. For 
materialism to declare that there are no values is to run in the face 
of such evidence. 


ABSOLUTISM 


The inroads of scientific materialism on Christian belief have 
caused consternation in the modern mind which cannot deny the 


cogency of many scientific facts, if they are out of line with honored 


traditions. In a coherent universe there can be no real conflict be- 
tween truths in various fields. There is not one truth of nature and 
another of God. The absolutistic claims that hover behind demands 
for infallible authority everywhere are in their very essence ill 
adapted for the reception of new truth or new aspects of truth, and 
since all interpretations of truth are dependent upon human under- 
standing, they cannot but come short of “infallibility?’ This is as true 
of materialistic or scientific, as it is of ecclesiastical, dogmas. Abso- 
lutistic dogma, in its worship of accepted positions, its love of mental 
security, and its contempt for man, flies blindly to the rescue of tra- 
ditional positions. This is as true of the doctrine of mechanistic evo- 
lution as it is of that of “original sin’ Absolutism is invariably opposed 
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to questioning and carries behind it the threat of pressure to enforce 
opinions, such as tradition, the fear of Hell, or the civil authority. 
Though everywhere the air is filled with the turbulence of such as- 
sertions, the chaos of our age indicates the obsolescence of this type 
of argument. A new world is in process of birth and the new life 


makes for freedom everywhere. Nothing can survive which refuses 
to be reconsidered under the light of all the relevant facts. 

Neo-orthodoxy fails at this point by attempting to save, without 
critical reckoning, positions that were embedded in men’s minds by 
the long reign of governmental and ecclesiastical despotism, with the 
accompanying demand for an infallible authority based in institution 
or creed or Book. The revival of Kierkegaard in our day is an attempt 
to save positions that are out of march with the intelligence of the 
modern world. They need only read Kierkegaard’s Fear and Trem- 
bling to see how out of joint with the highest claims of the human 
spirit it is. The representation of God as an irritable tyrant com- 
manding the sacrifice of Isaac is the mirror of an absolutistic and 
authoritarian age, but it is foreign to Jesus’ picture of God. That epi- 
sode in the life of Abraham should be viewed in the light of history 
as the day in which the “Father of the Faithful” awoke to his terrible 
misconception of the character of God, and saw that the mercy he 
felt in his own heart was the mercy which would be resident in the 
heart of any God a reasonable human being could worship. 

To cite the old view of God as a means of explaining a modern 
theology is to perpetuate Abraham’s misinterpretation of the char- 
acter of God, to relapse into the paganism from which he was es- 
caping. The human mind does not easily clear itself from ingrained 
opinions to which Kierkegaard was prey in a day of commonly 
accepted absolutisms. As St. Bernard was aided to a feeling of piety 
by the discomfort of a hair shirt, a plank for a bed, and the miseries 
of arthritis, yet, out of a sense of righteousness so induced, could 
wreak his vengeance on a peccant Abelard, so it may be that Kierke- 
gaard, “the melancholy Dane;’ could mistake his sense of frustration 
in a broken love affair or a physical disability as piety. To return, 
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however, to this interpretation of religion is to resume with Luther 
the climbing of “the sacred stairs” without the insight that came to 
him in that process. The attempt of much contemporary neo-ortho- 
doxy to keep to “the ancient paths” by dialectic, saying the words 
but departing from the meaning, is to forsake the Gospel and to 
return to a slavery from which it was the purpose of the Hebrew 
prophets and Jesus to set men free. 

One can be sympathetic with the desire of such leaders of the 
movement as Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, great as a scholar and a Chris- 
tian, to bring Christian thought in line with a modern outlook, with- 
out agreeing with the way in which they attempt it. It is possible to 
return to the simplicity of the Gospel, which in the beginning was 
free from the dialectic of the doctors, and still be in line with the 
best of scientific thinking. 

While we cannot in the short space here allowed enter into a 
lengthy discussion of neo-orthodox dialectic, there are a few points 
which will illustrate the weakness of the method. We read: “The 
God who is both powerful and good by reason of being the source 
of all power, and not some particular power in history, cannot re- 


main good if he becomes a particular power in human society:’* Well 
and good, if by this is meant that God cannot enter into history to 


overrule the decisions of men because of the relation of freedom to 
moral achievement. But power is power in action and as such must 
be applied to concrete situations. Io co-operate with wills that seek 
to be at one with His own is in no sense an interference with man’s 
freedom, but such co-operation would be the exercise of a particular 
power. 

We have here a concept of God so absolute as to be nugatory. It 
rests on the assumption of absoluteness as the highest quality of the 
Divine character; a God so unconditioned that he can have no con- 
tact with man’s needs. But such a God could not reasonably be con- 
sidered the Creator of the world since the act of creation itself would 


2The Nature and Destiny of Man, Vol. Il, Gifford Lectures (N.Y.: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1947), p- 22. 
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be conditioning, even if only self-conditioning. Might not such self- 
limitation by the Divine enhance rather than impugn the Divine 
power and goodness? In the same volume Niebuhr states that “the 
essence of tiie divine consists in its unconditioned character” (70), 
and yet tells us later that “the God of Christian revelation is not dis- 
engaged from, but engaged in the world by his most majestic attri- 
butes:’ (94) This contradiction is overcome once we turn to the 
Gospel picture of God as represented in Christ, who hesitated not 
to “take the form of man and become obedient to the death of the 
Cross.’ We can no longer make God responsible for allowing the suf- 
ferings of the Cross; God was himself assuming those sufferings. We 
cannot escape the deeper meaning of the Cross. The Divine sover- 
eignty is not displayed in the exercise of power, but by the exercise 
of self-limitation in assuming the form and sufferings of men in order 
by persuasion to work in them a better will. This is the highest stretch 
of Divine creativeness so far as man is concerned. 

The incongruity is further illustrated in the neo-orthodox treat- 
ment of sin. So great is the yoke of the dogma of “original sin” that 
the nature of sin as an act of disobedience to the Divine Will, seen 
and understood, is minimized. In such a view, man is free in that he 
is responsible and yet not free to do other than sin. It is no wonder 
then that we are told, that, in the yearning of the human soul toward 
the Infinite we have the source both of human creativity and human 
sin.* Efforts, therefore, after creativity or a better life are no indica- 
tion of the inspiring presence of the third member of the Trinity, but 
an indication of depravity, since emulation of the Divine character 


is an act of pride and contumacy against God, a God jealous of his 
own holiness. No wonder that a liberal theologian, in the face of a 
similar theology, told his Puritan colleague that the Puritan’s God 
was his Devil. The coupling of temptation with inevitable sin should 
at least be countered with the insight of Augustine: “I could not seek 


Thee had I not already found Thee?’ 


3Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man, Vol. 1, pp. 251, 263. 
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Every struggle after righteousness must be considered, not as a 
measure of iniquity, insurgence against God, but rather as a co- 
operation of man with the Divine Grace. The individual cannot 
rightly boast, for his achievement is not his own but the urge of the 
Divine Spirit—God working in him “to will and to do” Any right- 
eous man is such because he is in some measure an incarnation of the 
Divine. In this sense Christianity is the universal religion, prepared 
to recognize righteousness wherever it is found. Salvation is aii 
achievement of the values of character in this life, and not a bit of 
celestial bookkeeping. 

In the light of Jesus’ teachings and their direct simplicity, the 
attempt of neo-orthodoxy to carry along the heavy burden of scho- 
lastic dialectic, rabbinic tradition, and Greek philosophy, not to men- 


tion the tincture of Manichaeism, is as incongruous as the house I 
pass on a forty-foot lot with the towers and battlements of a French 
castle, but constructed of lath and plaster. Oh, yes, it’s a shelter from 
light winds, and the shelter is the important fact, to which embattled 


walls add neither beauty, use, nor truth. 

God cannot be conceived as a wrathful despot, demanding an 
obedience so absolute as to be unattainable, and yet be true to the 
picture of Him that Christ has drawn. If we are to strive after per- 
fectibility, some measure of perfection must be possible. “Be ye per- 
fect even as your Father in Heaven is perfect” was not an idle word. 
Much of the drive and incentive is lost if we assume, with the neo- 
orthodox, that ideal values are unattainable. 


EXISTENTIALISM 


It is a matter of no little significance that a movement, which 
began with a religiously fanatical and bewildered Kierkegaard and 
labors for the preservation of an outworn orthodoxy, should land at 
last in an atheistic existentialism. The inevitable response to the teach- 
ing of God as a Divine despot, reaping where He had not sown, re- 
quiring much, but Himself morally unaccountable—the response to 
such doctrine is sheer disbelief. A human father creating children 
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with insurmountable handicaps, imputing their very impediments as 
sin against himself, and adding to that the claim that their efforts to 
obey and please him are signs of the arrogance of pride—such an 
earthly father would not only fall under the condemnation of all de- 
cent men, but would probably be jailed. There is not enough dialectic 
in the course of existence to make reasonable the claim for righteous- 
ness of such a father. Hence we have the present flare-up of an 
atheistic personalism in rebellion against such an orthodoxy. 

The movement is popularly, though not intellectually, headed by 
Jean-Paul Sartre and was for a time the mode of the Paris demimonde. 
Existentialism must not be considered without recognizing certain 
truths which it emphasizes. The main truth is the stress on moral re- 
sponsibility—that a man is what he makes himself, and his punishment 
is to be what he is. This is really another form of the truth which 
Dante taught under the figures of fire and ice. In the Divine Comedy, 
if one reads with thoughtfulness, one finds that the punishments are 
mental rather than physical, and they are self-created. In the play 
No Exit‘ Sartre brings out this idea—the punishments of Hell are not 
fire and brimstone but infinitely worse. To his characters physical 
torture would have been welcomed as a diversion from the mental 
agony of unending frustration, the consciousness of wasted oppor- 
tunity, of golden hours reduced to pettiness and triviality, spent in 
the slime of sins against self-respect and high motives. Lives they 
were, lived at such a level that the outcome was lust, cowardice, and 
murder—the absolute waste of human dignity and privilege. 

The three characters—Garcin, Inez, and Estelle—find themselves 


shut together as ghosts in a typical French bourgeois home, furnished 
in Second Empire, with nothing to do but contemplate the furniture, 
themselves, and each other for all eternity. Flames would be a diver- 
sion and they pray for the appearance of a torturer who never comes. 
They are their own reward. They reap exactly that which they have 
sown. The question is, how can they endure their own company? 
They cannot get rid of their own thoughts, and, even worse, of each 


4Jean-Paul Sartre, No Exit, N.Y., Knopf, 1947. 
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other’s contempt. From realizing with Milton’s Satan that he him- 
self was Hell, Garcin finally arrives at the conviction that “Hell is 
other people?’ He has been led to this conclusion by the belief that he 
could escape if only he could build up in some other human being 
some confidence in his manhood. Neither he nor his companions 
could escape alone for they were bound in inextricable human rela- 
tionships. If only one person could be led to believe that Garcin had 
not proved a coward before the firing squad as a traitor, he could 
begin an upward life and eventually escape. But such is the character 
to which Inez and Estelle have reduced themselves that, finding no 
integrity in their own hearts, they cannot believe in his. They try the 
catharsis of confession, but none of them tells all, and each attempts 
to excuse himself—hence the necessary confidence is not established. 
They cannot quite bring the haunting specters of their pasts fully 
into the open. There is no full repentance though they seek it care- 
fully and with tears. After all, a man is what he wills himself to be. 
“You are your life and nothing else:’ Each is his own Hell by being 
what he desired. 

Such is the truth laid up in existentialism. The individual alone is 
a dead-end street and from that standpoint there is no exit: no exit, 
because there has fallen upon the individual a deadly lassitude and 
inertia toward goodness. In the last analysis, we are good not by con- 
straint and fear, but because we love goodness and breathe its atmos- 
phere. What sends in the way of exit is the lack of faith in each other 
and in the merciful Father-God, faith which has been destroyed by 
a monstrous theology. As Nietzsche proclaimed, when God is dead 
we have nothing to cling to and society dissolves around us. 

Moral relativity is a fact, but moral values are not, as Sartre de- 
clared, relative to the individual alone. He should have gathered this 
insight from his own descriptions. We are, as he said, bound to each 
other, but we are much more. There is not an atom in the wide uni- 
verse which does not exist in a definite relationship to every other 
atom. The whole of sentient life exists in relation to all other lives 
living or dead or yet to be. Human souls exist in relation to all other 
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souls and primarily in relation to the Supreme Soul, the Creator and 
Father of us all. Moral values are social, for all values exist in a system 
of human relationships. Normal life is such existence. We cannot be 
moral or normal without right relations to each other and to God. 
The alternative is Hell. 


THe New Science 


Reliance on the materialistic dogma “all that exists is matter; all 
that occurs is motion” has been shattered in scientific circles almost 
overnight, except for certain obstinate “wills to believe?” Nor need 
we at this point raise any quarrel with a reasonable and far-looking 
science which must limit its field to that which can be weighed, meas- 
ured, and verified by the senses as uniformities in physical events. 
The description of the atom as “an event in a space-time continuum’” 
revolutionizes the whole basis of scientific theory and at the same 
time opens a vast field of exploitation not hitherto imagined by man. 

The expression “continuum” raises deep metaphysical questions 
not always apparent to those who use the term. We think of moun- 
tains, cities, ideas, as having continuous existence, but the most casual 
reflection will disclose that nothing ever “lingers in one stay,’ moun- 
tains turn to dust, cities become foreign to those who once knew 
them, ideas grow or diminish under the fires of experience. We soon 
become aware that the “continuum” of the mountain, like that of 
the abiding city, can seem a continuum only to that which transcends 
time, namely, a time-transcending person, changing yet ever remain- 
ing self-identified in a sort of immortality which embraces all its 
experiences. A reality which is in process as a series of events in a 


space-time continuum, can be such only to some self-active, self- 


referring self-consciousness, human or Divine. Only a person can be 
a witness of time and transcend his own passage by maintaining his 
own identity. Things get their continuum from the permanence of 
meaning assigned them by that which does not rise or pass away, 


5For description cf. Einstein, The Meaning of Relativity (Princeton, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1945) p. 30. 
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something so transcendently immanent as rightfully to bear the name 
of God. 

The field of the new science (thus created) represents a system 
of universal relations distinguished not by status but by co-operative 
activity. Science now has before it an infinitely extended world of 
facts in which man with a thinking and purposive mind looms up 
with new importance. The reason lies in the clue which the existence 
of his mind and its conquest of events gives in unraveling the secrets 
of the universe itself. However we may wish to deny the influence 
of imponderable purpose upon the cosmos at large, we cannot neglect 
or deny the influence of this weak creature an on the events of time 
which are now recognized as realities. Man himself and his dreams 
are a manifestation of this same reality. Science now calls for a study 
of man in relation to the universe as to his place, power, and influ- 
ence on plans, events, and interpretations. Long accustomed to the 
harnessing of greater and greater dynamisms, we now gaze down the 
moral abyss to make the discovery that the most important fact of 
all lies in the purpose and use of these powers, that is, in their moral 
or spiritual significance as values. The new science, dealing with 
invisible powers termed atomic, must live by faith as well as by fact. 

Discussing the scientific concept that reality is an event in a space- 
time continuum, Albert Einstein, in The Meaning of Relativity, 
writes: “It is neither the point in space, nor the instant in time, at 
which something happens that has physical reality, but only the event 
itself?”* That is, it is neither space, time, nor matter which is reality, 
but an event appearing in a continuum. That which provides the 
continuum of experience in which the event occurs is the person, 
human or Divine, to whom the passing panorama becomes real as he 
relates the members of the series intelligibly to one another. Other- 
wise events have no meaning. This is the deeper fact upon which 
the late Max Planck hit when he declared: ““The most perfect har- 


mony, and consequently the strictest causality in any case, culminates 
in the assumption that there is an ideal spirit having a full knowledge 


6P. 30. 
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of the action of the natural forces as well as the events in the in- 
tellectual life of men; a knowledge extending to every detail and 
embracing present, past, and future:”’ 

If the contention of some leading physicists is to be conceded, 
whether they sense it or not, science has stepped out of the realm of 
physics into that of metaphysics and has provided a reasonable sup- 
position that the supreme reality, as the Supreme Continuum, is God. 
Let it be noted that science has not arrived at this conclusion from a 
pusillanimous fear of Hell but from the rational force of its own sci- 
entific discoveries and the demand for explanation. Let it be further 
noted that this Supreme Reality is not an Unconditioned Absolute 
but a self-conscious, self-directing subject of experience, creating by 
an act of self-limitation the whole world of events, a personal God. 
God, long considered the necessary assumption of religion, has be- 
come essential to all knowledge. And man, who transcends time and 
space, may truly be formed in the Divine image and possessed of 
infinite potentialities, which cannot be thwarted or denied without 


sin against nature, man, and God. The recognition of the intrinsic 
worth of man is the soul of all religions and the heart of democracy 
as well. The inviolability of the human spirit becomes the Magna 
Charta of all legitimate institutions. 


"Philosophy of Physics (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1936), p. 78. 








The Nature of Moral Deliberation 


NEAL W. KLAUSNER 





an BE MORAL is to act deliberately or reflec- 
tively. But not all deliberative acts are moral. That action, which is 
the consequence of feeling, impulse, or instinct, is not moral though 
it may be right or good or just or useful or humane. On the other 
hand, not all deliberation on moral problems issues in morally accept- 
able results. Moral conduct emerges when a morally perplexing, 
dilemmatic condition is resolved by way of reflection or deliberation. 
Moral systems are frequently disappointing to the beginner in phi- 
losophy, because of their formal character. They do not make clear 
what one ought to do when faced with an immediate, specific, moral- 
ly confusing situation, within which a definite decision must be made. 
What then is to be done? The following is an attempt to describe 
the nature of what may be called “moral deliberation” It suggests a 
way of meeting moral dilemmas, but does not propose that the final 
decision need be unique (the only one possible) or universal (accept- 
able to all) or necessary (logically inescapable). 
The steps in moral deliberation may be summarized in this 


manner: 


1. [he acknowledgment and awareness of relevant facts in so far as 
one is able to discover them. 


2. The appreciation of alternatives in so far as one can imagine them. 


3. The estimation of consequences in so far as one can foresee them. 
These consequences may be individual and social; immediate and 
ultimate. 
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4. The acknowledgment and awareness of the social customs, laws, 
and conventions and the determination of one’s agreement with 
them. 

. The ability to project oneself imaginatively into the context of 
those most critically affected by the decision, including the later 
self. 

. The conscious acceptance of a theoretical framework in so far as 
one is able to formulate its principles. 


The elements of moral deliberation are then, facts, alternatives, 
consequences, customs, projections, and principles. Any solution to 
a moral problem which involves reflection in these six areas may be 
said to be a moral solution, that is, the individual has acted in a moral 
way even if he could not obtain the approval of any other thinker. 

Let us consider each in turn. 

1. If one is to act with deliberation when confronted with a moral 
problem, the relevant facts must be discovered. To act without aware- 
ness of facts is no less perilous in ethics than in medicine or business. 
Accumulation of facts, of course, does not in itself resolve moral 
quandaries. But the factual data, in so far as one is able to obtain them, 
may show what solutions are feasible for this particular contingency. 
The “in so far, etc”’ is a necessary qualification, I think, because be- 
ing fallible creatures some facts will escape us and others might be 
impossible to get. Acquiring facts, moreover, is an activity which in 
itself tends to prevent capricious behavior and is serviceable in cre- 
ating the readiness to reflect. The opposite of moral deliberation is 
moral impulsiveness or thoughtlessness, the unhappy consequences 
of which I suppose are sufficiently evident. Furthermore, to labor for 
the facts, forces attention upon the particularity of this morally 
troublesome event. It may be a decision never faced before, or the 
repetition of a former one, or it may be only similar in character to 
another moral struggle. Whatever the case, each ethical encounter 
has something fresh, something singular and idiosyncratic about it. 


Trying to make clear the factual picture of the dilemma will help to 
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disclose its peculiarity and may prevent a judgment’s being made 
which ignores these features. 

There is, of course, an inevitable question. When does one have 
enough facts to proceed with the deliberation? So far as I can see 
there is no final answer to this problem. Theoretically one fact might 
lead to another until the universe itself is inventoried. But most moral 
issues will not wait for the exhaustive cataloging of facts. One must, 
therefore, act when he seems psychologically satisfied or prepared to 
do so. This is a highly personal matter and one for which the 
individual alone shall assume the responsibility. 

2. Procuring the facts which are relevant to an instance of moral 
uncertainty is by no means sufficient alone to turn dubiety into 
action. Moreover, the time has not yet arrived when action can 
appropriately be taken. With the facts at hand, however, we are pre- 
pared for the next stage in moral deliberation. This involves the ap- 
preciative understanding of the possible alternatives. We discover 
that very infrequently do the facts allow for only one course of 
action. The moral question is not a simple either-or question. The 
issues are not all black or white. It is quite reasonable to suppose that 
a number of solutions may be worked out—some perhaps more ade- 
quate than others—yet all morally defensible so far as this particular 
circumstance is concerned. To see and weigh these alternatives fairly 
requires a certain tolerance of mind which is able to distinguish dif- 
ferences in judgment without demanding the acceptance of only one 
as moral. Moreover, if the deliberation is genuine and sincere, the 
alternatives ought to be clearly defined and not merely vaguely and 
indistinctly set forth. 

But not all the alternatives are of equal moral worth and some 
would certainly be without moral justification whatever. Moral de- 
liberation implies that the latter be ruled out as acceptable solutions. 
No one can be sure, of course, that he has marked out all the alter- 
natives. In comparatively simple moral choices they may be quickly 
seen because few in number. But in complex problems where there 
are numerous entangling relationships, it will require considerable 
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effort and time to delineate with precision the various options. Now 
it is true here, as in every step of moral deliberation, that the endeavor 
to frame the alternatives will itself tend to curb thoughtless and im- 
promptu choices in matters of moral doubt. I do not mean to suggest 
that because one has worked out the alternatives that the decision to 
move in one direction rather than another follows automatically. 
Resolution of the perplexity does not come so freely. There is still 
an expenditure of will and work to be made. 

3. [he third step in the resolution of moral uncertainty is to esti- 
mate the consequences which presumably would follow the alter- 
natives. Here again we must allow for human weakness and limita- 
tions, and admit that not all the possible consequences can be fore- 
seen. One can only judge for himself when his penetration has been 
thorough enough. So far as I can see there are no universal rules 
which operate here. The ability to envision the consequences may 
depend on wideness of experience and depth of understanding plus 
an acuteness of intelligence. So perhaps we are morally obligated 
to enlarge these features of our existence if progress in moral insight 
is to be won. However, it seems reasonable to say that moral delib- 
eration or reflection would require an anticipation of future events 
which might be consequents of the alternatives. This is the mark 
which distinguishes the facts from the consequences. Facts are 
present events or realities; consequences are future or possible 
occurrences. 

Every moral choice may have consequences in two dimensions, 
individual and social, immediate and ultimate. A thoughtful weigh- 
ing of results will have to consider the immediate individual effects 
and the ultimate individual effects, as well as the immediate social and 
the ultimate social derivatives. The aim to compute and appraise the 


consequences of a conceivable course of action tends to throw this 


action against a larger reference of ideas and relationships, which 
should prohibit a too narrow or mean-spirited judgment. In addition 
it ought to forestall a reverberation of unpleasant and unfortunate 
surprises which so frequently call forth the self-excusing lament “I 
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didn’t think” Foreseeing the consequences, therefore, demands an 
intellectual projection of oneself into the future and into a more ex- 
tensive sphere of personal and social connections. This should aid in 
revealing what action is to be preferred and selected. When a person 
engages in such considerations, along with the previously mentioned 
exercises and those to be discussed, he can be said to be morally de- 
liberating. If the action is chosen because of these deliberations, he 
can be said to be acting morally. Josiah Royce endorsed this principle 
and stated it admirably in these words, “In thy acts treat all the future 
as if it were present. Let not a consequence believed by thee to be 
probable escape thy notice because it is so remote. Suppose that thou 
hadst to suffer all the consequences at once and at this very instant. 
What acts wouldst thou then think most desirable? Consider and 
choose that?” 

4. As moral problems do not emerge in a vacuum of facts, neither 
do they rise unrelated to the social conventions, customs, and laws of 
a given society. Acting intelligently with respect to moral choices 
would seem to require acquaintance (though not necessarily agree- 
ment) with these conventions. It isa commonplace that these customs 
differ from time to time and from place to place. Awareness of them 
may not solve one’s personal difficulties, but it may throw some light 
on the obscurities and reflect what is or has been the common opin- 
ion on these matters. This will give one some idea of what is expected 


of him and perhaps reveal the seriousness of the situation in case he 
decides not to conform. It is altogether possible, of course, that one’s 
decision will be a criticism of existing customs and be antithetical to 


common practice. Moral progress may be attained in history this 
way. Society has one many occasions been shocked out of its ethical 
complacence by the courage and insight of a single-minded individ- 
ual in conflict with the rigid certainties of the group. There is doubt- 
less much risk in such opposition. History records that society does 
not look with favor upon those who step out of line, even if moti- 
vated by high ethical aims. Moreover, the funded and condensed wis- 


1Josiah Royce, “Tests of Right and Wrong? Fugitive Essays, p. 209. 
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dom of the majority ought not to be casually treated by one seeking 
to work his way out of moral confusion. Such wisdom has been 
tested more than once on the long road from beast to man. ‘Io ignore 
it is a kind of moral myopia. And yet we must allow the freedom to 
question it, to redefine it and to refashion it in such a way that it will 
yield to clearer vision. Thoughtful morality or moral deliberation, 
will therefore, consider it an obligation to become cognizant of the 
accepted and acceptable solutions to moral problems. If it wishes to 
protest against, or to stand in opposition to, or to modify the tradi- 
tional responses of the race, it is privileged to do so having given this 
evidence of the sincerity of its quest. 

5. The next stage in moral deliberation may be described as the 
imaginative projection of the self into the circumstances and context 
of those most critically affected by the decision, including the later 
self. All moral action involves in some way another person or per- 
sons, or at least the same self taken at a later date. There is no escape 
from the relationship to this “other;’ but one may modify or change 
completely the nature of the involvement if one is able to appreciate 
the possible effects of his actions upon another. This requires the 
capacity to rehearse imaginatively these effects within a similar emo- 
tional context that is like that which might be expected to occur in 
the life of the other persons. To act as if no other person is involved 
is to act blindly. To act indifferently to other persons involved is to 
act unfeelingly. To act in spite of other persons, without first seek- 
ing to discover the degree and nature of their involvement, is to act 
impulsively. Moral deliberation, therefore, demands that we make 
an effort to stand in the shoes of those most nearly concerned with 
our decision, in order to apprehend clearly the possible effects, should 
action be taken. 

‘To reflect in this way is to conduct a kind of moral experiment. 
Its aim is to take one out of oneself but not out of the context. It may 
call forth a feeling of sympathy, responsibility, and unity which 
could determine the ensuing action. Such imaginative projection is 
more than an intellectual grasp of the situation from the outside. It 
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is an effort to be the other person for a period of time in order to 
appreciate the full concreteness of the results. Moreover, it functions 
as a brake on impulse and hasty, ill-considered behavior, thus prepar- 
ing the way for critical reflection and making possible the develop- 
ment of a new attitude. This practice also is a way of avoiding the 
fallacy of special pleading. By putting oneself in the place of another, 
one manifests his willingness to apply principles to himself, and thus 
prevent exceptions being made in one’s own case. 

6. Moral action is always relevant to a principle consciously ap- 
plied to a particular case. This is a fundamental and necessary feature 
of moral deliberation. The principles may not be the same for every 
instance, but where there is no attempt to relate one’s action to an 
accepted principle, ethical reflection has stopped short of comple- 
tion. Thus, so far as practice is concerned, one may be a moral plu- 
ralist; that is, one may solve this problem on the basis of a certain 
principle, but another problem with the aid of quite a different prin- 
ciple. Nevertheless, that quality of an act which gives it its moral 
character arises when the act is deliberately chosen because of its 
pertinency to a clearly formulated and an immediately operative the- 
ory. In the history of ethics a number of principles have been derived. 
Some of them may be summarily stated as follows: So act as to fulfil 
that function which one is designed to perform, Aristotle; so act as 
to live in accordance with nature, the Stoics; so act as to make the 
maxim of the action a universal law, Kant; so act as to bring about 
the greatest amount of happiness to the greatest number, the Utili- 
tarians; so act as to be willing to have the act repeated forever, Nie- 
tzsche; so act as to be in accord with the will of God, Paley; so act 
as to be loyal to loyalty, Royce. There are others but it is pointless 
to draw out the list. Now, after one has marshaled his facts, deter- 
mined the alternatives, examined the consequences, made his ac- 


quaintance with the customs, projected himself into the lives of those 
most affected by the act, one is prepared to take the final step in de- 
liberation, namely, to formulate the principle or principles which 
move one to select this action rather than some other. Why is this 
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an important feature of moral decision? First, because it lifts the act 
out of its particularity and relates it to a universal. It acquires thereby 
a reasonableness which can be defended. Its primary motive is made 
clear, and personal bias or favor or wishful thinking has been rejected 
in the process. In the second place, the attempt to formulate the prin- 
ciple of one’s action is a sign of one’s sincerity, of a genuine effort to 
see one’s problem and its solution in a larger context of relationship 
than those observable from the self alone in this particular predica- 
ment. This means, moveover, that one is stating his conviction about 
the values which are basic to his decision and also that one is deter- 
mining his will to abide by them. 

To meet a moral problem in the ways suggested by these steps 
may not lead to sainthood, or to popularity, or perhaps, even to per- 
sonal happiness. But it should place one in a situation where he can 
defend his choice and his action. And he should be less susceptible to 
unfavorable judgment and condemnation. One of the greatest moral 
maxims ever stated it: “Let him without sin, cast the first stone?’ Too 
much of our moral life is given to blaming and judging the actions of 
another. But if one has demonstrated that he was or is troubled, and 


it may be tormented, by his ethical confusion, and has with care and 
deliberation sought to work his way out, then for all practical pur- 
poses he is a moral being and he ought to be welcomed into the society 


of reasonable people. 








“In Spite of” Philosophy’ 


KURT F. LEIDECKER 





_ out of the British Isles has 
come a book flashing with Nietzschean daring and the seeming un- 
concern of a reckless knight. Being neither formal philosophy nor 
pure literature, it might baffle the average categorizing mind. An 
octogenarian here puts to shame many a youthful athlete, not with 
imagination merely, but with feats of strength while swimming 
against the current. It must be a healthy soul that can be the “In 
Spiteist” whom Powys impersonates with all the sincerity and whim 
of one who has tasted life beyond good and evil and has survived 
to tell the tale, now seeking “convertites” whom he addresses in 
caressing tones and with a sweetness of voice strangely in contrast 
with the iconoclast temper he displays. 

Let no one think that the writer lacks knowledge of the philoso- 
phy of the schools. He knows them all, perhaps not in their technical 
detail, but surely as to their main purport. The pity of it is that he, 
like most westerners, is provincial and, on occasion, fights sham bat- 
tles with the East. In fact, had he been more globally conversant the 
gain would have been considerable. He goes to the “Chinese Taoist 
Kwang-Tze;’ to be sure. But why not to the less veiled sources? In 
a way the deficiency is amply compensated by the pre-Socratics for 
whom Powys seems to have a divining eye and mind. But Homer and 
Walt Whitman—that perfect team!—for certain taught him the view 
that all is hallowed, while the Greek, in addition, tutored him in di- 
vine laughter which he, with his English background, only faintly 


1In Spite Of—A Philosophy for Everyman, by John Cowper Powys, Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1953. 
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approximates in humor. Another American, William James, is cred- 
ited with influence; yet we would never admit that here the list of 
Powys’ teachers ends. What of the German Goethe, what of the 
Scot Carlyle? What of Nietzsche himself who seems to be the basic 
inspiration of the “In Spite’? 

Powys is sure to be claimed by the existentialists and by the Zen 
enthusiasts, and perhaps not without justification. Nevertheless, com- 
plicated as these views are, Powys’ case is still more complicated by 
the load of Welsh heritage which made him “seeing” in a way that is 
highly individual, though what he “sees” is common sight to the 
uncommon of all ages. 

But what is it that Powys seeks in this latest book of his? The 
title contrasts markedly with the more serene ones of his earlier but 
by no means more youthful years (for real poets do not age since 
they habitually feed on nectar and ambrosia)—The Pleasures of Lit- 
erature, The Art of Happiness, The Art of Growing Old, A Philoso- 
phy of Solitude. Has he become bitter, has he at last shed an affected 
calm? Not at all! He is at least as frank as in his Autobiography, but 
he has become more solicitous. We even see a kind of nationalist mis- 
sion and compensatory philosophy of life in what he advocates, a sort 
of hopefulness that his compatriots might find a solace equaling his 
in what he proposes. Beyond that, his message has, of course, a much 
wider scope. 

It is an appeal of a poet for a poetic and imaginative venture on 
the part of everyman. Imagination is world-creating, god-like, yet its 
origin must remain inscrutable. It creates the citadel within which 
we may attain peace, for hell “is other people:’ And with it play is 
“the first salvation under the sun,’ and “the last redemption under 
the moon.’ It seems we hear echoes of Schiller. What do we need the 


supernatural for when we have the poetic? There is deception in be- 
lief; more than that, there is fraud. But it must not be assumed that 
Powys’ conviction jibes with that of those steeped in the materialistic 
dialectic. On the contrary! If Powys were less poetical and more 
logical it would be easier to see how he agreed with the best in East- 
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ern and Western tradition. In heavy, long, involved sentences he lifts 
us to regions beyond the possibility of commonplace. Lack of the 
universal mystic vocabulary lets us down, on occasion, and invites 
misunderstanding. 

Perhaps Powys does not care. He asks us to leap and plunge. And 
yet he is not an irrationalist. The self is decently described; the Fich- 
tean not-self is there in full stature; the Hegelian self-alienation per- 
vades the whole; and Kant is fully understood. Some passages read 
like translations from Vedic sources until we happen upon some twist 
of thought that seems to give a totally different complexion to that 
life of insight which we thought was within our grasp. There is a 
strange conversion of the thought of the Bhagavad-Gita, for instance, 
in this passage: “There is only you and the universe. There is only 
you against the universe. Therefore fight!” 

The whole undercurrent is that of Stoicism mixed with a mel- 
lowed brand of cynicism. The overdue emphasis on will: “Force 
yourself to enjoy . . ” and on fighting power which, we are told, 
does not imply that we have to be necessarily brave, give Powys’ phi- 
losophy a decidedly voluntaristic bent, away from pure enjoyment, 
intellectual or blissful, such as a god would indulge in. 

It is Stoic, this attitude, that we ought to be “fulfilling the ulti- 
mate planetary gesture”; it is Schopenhauerian to “substitute kind- 
ness for love”; it is the whole of humanism: “Our own humanity let 
us adore”; it is magical and primitive to snuggle up to the Great 
Mother; it is the burden of every great sage to persuade man to light- 
en his load by getting rid of pride and egotism. And thus we get a 
wondrous mixture of elemental and grand thoughts which hover 
dangerously over the windrow of sanity and insanity. 

Here lies the root of the fascination which this book is bound to 
have for many, which is the same as for the works of Nietzsche and 
in a milder sense for those of Emerson. “To be human is to be mad?’ 
and “our philosophy is entirely, and without reservation, on the side 
of the insane person. . . :’ The sum and substance of the “Philosophy 


of In Spite” is to “to help us to enjoy life more than we do at pres- 
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ent.’ But we fail to recognize the deep indebtedness to William James 
which Powys claims; for, not “does it work” is the test with him, but 
does it increase enjoyment, which is a totally different matter, 
especially when we have to force ourselves. 

Were it not for this insistence on force, we might say that Powys 
has, indeed, sunk the plumb into the heart of reality of man and 
cosmos. As idealists we do not misunderstand him when he alleges 
that “to be a true philosopher implies selfishness”’; as mystics schooled 
in East and West we follow him approvingly when he muses: “And 
as this conscious self of yours, thus deliberately thinned out to a next- 
to-nothing, continues its ecstasy of attention, lo and behold! its next- 
to-nothing becomes a next-to-everything!” Taking passages like these 
as our key, we are obliged to place Powys most high and must, with- 
out a doubt, rate his “Philosophy of In Spite” a first-rate contribution 
not to literature merely, but to the philosophies of life. 

This book is for everyman to read for sheer aesthetic pleasure, 
but mainly because it is a book. 


Of the Sage of Tzu Ya 


(Whom the Emperor Wen came to consult) 


By Bruce P. Wooprorp 


Beside a stream I fish without a hook. 

Beyond the mountains lives the Emperor. 
Who would retain his wisdom writes no book, 
Leaves no gate closed, opens no Golden Door: 


Beside this line with neither barb nor bait, 
I will recline at ease and contemplate 
That Emperors or fishes, soon or late, 
Will come to me for wisdom. I will wait. 








Genius and Terminus 


BY 
WALTER FALES 





\ View Goethe was in Italy, he became ac- 
quainted with a myth which impressed him deeply. Fortuna, so he 
learned, is the mother of two sons, Genius and Terminus, who deter- 
mine the careers of men. Everybody has his Genius and his Terminus 
and is constantly accompanied by these two daemons who whisper 
advice into his ears; the vicissitudes of his fortune largely depend on 
his obedience to those voices and on his way of reconciling them. 
They are antagonistic. Genius personifies aggressive attitudes; when 
his ward is being born, he blows life into him, then he stimulates his 
growth, stirs his ambitions, fosters his initiative, wings his imagina- 
tion, opens avenues to action and success. Terminus, on the contrary, 
enforces restraint; he sets terms, bridles impulses, points out condi- 
tions and limitations, adds a note of stabilization and determination to 
a person’s striving, and tinges the high lights of life with the dark inks 
of anticipated death. Without the counsel of Genius, man would 
never initiate anything; without the counsel of Terminus, he would 
never finish anything. There can be no accomplishment unless both 
have a share in it. 

This interpretation of the functions of Genius and Terminus rep- 
resents a rather late version of Roman mythology and caunot be 
traced back into antiquity. At Caesar’s time Terminus was worshiped 
as the protector of boundary lines rather than as the guardian of hu- 
man beings. Neither was he a brother of Genius, nor was either of 
them a son of Fortuna. The latter was a deity responsible for human 
destiny in a general way while Genius was indeed a numen attached 
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to mortals individually, and, incidentally, to immortals also. What a 
Roman felt when he directed his prayers to the Genius of Jupiter 
rather than to Jupiter himself, may be hard for us to tell. We know 
so little about the way enlightened Greeks and Romans interpreted 
the traditional beliefs of their religion because they never rationalized 
their mythology in an officially recognized theology. 

Rather than getting involved in speculations about the nature of 
the gods, the ancients were anxious to organize their practical rela- 
tions to them in well-observed rituals. Their primary concern was 
not delivery from sin but freedom from fear. Religious ceremonies 
were a technique of warding off unwanted interference from supra- 
natural, uncontrollable forces. Once the price for security was duly 
paid, people felt free to arrange their affairs, and their thoughts as 
well, in human fashion. Many questions which readily come to our 
minds did not seem to be living issues with them. Was the deity wor- 
shiped as Jupiter Terminus identical with Jupiter or with Terminus? 
Was Jupiter Terminus identical with Jupiter Pluvius, was he identi- 
cal with Zeus? Eluding the fundamental principles of individuation 
and identification, ancient deities sometimes embody universal pow- 
ers and sometimes appear as the metaphysical concomitants of par- 
ticular events, determining the outcome of a day or the holiness of 
a place or the fate of a nation. 

The Genii, at any rate, were godlings definitely associated with 
individuals, and there were as many of them as there ever were 
inhabitants on earth. Everybody had his personal mentor who was a 
spirit neither dwelling in man nor descending upon him but accom- 
panying him from the cradle to the grave and beyond. 

The idea of personalized deities made a lifelong impression on 
Goethe whose thinking generally proceeded in terms of particulars 
rather than of universals. The old myth, in the modified version he 


became acquainted with from whichever source, appealed to him as 
the symbolic expression of a philosophy congenial to his tempera- 
ment. Even before the myth came to his attention he was inclined to 
see the careers of human beings influenced through an interplay of 
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daemonic powers which linked human destiny to divine will. If the 
majority of people were dull instruments in the hands of gods, and if 
their lives did not reveal the presence of invisible forces, some per- 
sons, at least, had an air of irresistibility about them as though they 
were tutored by Providence, or rather, as it seemed to Goethe, by 
supernatural powers of dual character. In Egmont and Alba he pic- 
tured the bright and the sinister element of occult influences which 
may charm a man and lure him into doom. In his ballads he visualized 
a world populated with friendly and unfriendly ghosts who find it 
fun to take advantage of human passions. But later, under the inspira- 
tion of the Roman myth, Goethe felt that the dualism could be ob- 
served in one man’s soul, and that it was not necessarily a dualism 
between heavenly and devilish impulses but between motives as 
complementary as the diastole and systole of a heartbeat or as the 
alternation of inhaling and exhaling. 


Breathing is a two-fold blessing. 
It is releasing and it is pressing. 
Pressure makes anxious; 
Release makes free. 
How wondrously life has been mixed for thee. 
Grace to God that He presses me; 
And Grace to Him that He makes me free!’ 


There is a desire in man to go out and to test his strength and to 


spend his energies; but he also learns sooner or later that he must 


confine himself to the pursuit of specific objectives if he is to achieve 
anything. Whether or not he likes the encounter of a resisting force 
which objects itself to his striving, he can realize his selfhood only 
within a setting, just as the projection of a magic lantern remains a 
pure potentiality until it is caught by a screen. 

It may seem that it is we who provide the driving power, and 
God who provides the setting. But there is something in our initiative 
which cannot fully be identified with our own will, and again there 


Translated by Dr. Paula Elkisch, published in the Proceedings of the Yearly Meeting of 
the Religious Society of Friends of Philadelphia and Vivinity, 1948, p. 14 
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is something in the setting which is of our own choosing. Both our 
initiative and our compliance with the rules of the game are at the 
same time depending upon our decisions and upon something beyond 
our decisions. They characterize us individually, and they also 
characterize the conditions within which we realize ourselves indi- 
vidually. This double aspect is well expressed in the myth of our 
metaphysical companions who act as messengers from the beyond 
and inspire the beginning and the ending of our work. 

Genius incarnates the propelling power which encourages us to 
take chances. There is an onward trend in us which allows us to see 
life as a venture. We are filled with plans, and while we can explain 
why we feel the impulse to do this or that we cannot explain why 
we are beings with aspirations. Indeed, we cannot rationalize the ulti- 
mate source of our initiative because we cannot detach ourselves 
from it: we are the initiative. We have not decided to be active after 
we started to be conscious of ourselves, but we found ourselves being 
active when we first had some understanding of what life was all 
about. Moreover, we discovered that our environment was respon- 
sive to action and providing incentives for action. As long as we can 
remember, our life has been a self-perpetuating interplay between 
initiative and incentives. We have experienced the full scale from 
productive challenge to annoying frustration, and, pending between 
hope and despair, we have often had to change our strategy, if not 
our aim; in spite of delay and failure, we feel that we have made some 
progress. Whatever progress really may be, our genius makes us 
believe in it; he does not desert us. 

There is a peculiar difference between the aspirations of man the 
doer, and man the thinker. Man the doer is satisfied with a suitable 
place in the world, but man the thinker dares the world in its total- 
ity. There must be something in the conception of an ego which re- 
quires, as its complement, the conception of a universe. Now we do 
not even know whether it makes sense to speak of a universe. But if 
the idea is an illusion, we are hardly interested in getting rid of it. 
The frequent use of three fallacies has always been very helpful in 
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filling the gulf between our minute egos and the vast spaces of in- 
finity: We carry logical operations mechanically beyond the realm 
within which they can have factual import. We make abundant use 
of analogies which simplify matters beyond measure. We think in 
symbols which then are taken as facts. 

Genius makes us believe in these fallacies. Applying them we can 
inflate our egos until we see the image of the whole macrocosm in 
them and think that we have the key to the mysteries of the world. 
We may, then, feel godlike, knowing the springs of the mechanism 
which turn the wheels of the cosmos. Among philosophers Hegel is 
the outstanding example of a man who experienced the even flow of 
successful operations without ever being halted. The dialectical 
method he used was old and simple, but he decided to apply it con- 
sistently on a universal scale, and, behold, the universe allowed itself 
to be articulated according to the uniform rhythm of his philosophi- 
cal temper with a willingness, as if a daemon had subdued a monster 
to the whims of his favorite. Whether Hegel considered history or 
art or religion, there was practically no limit to the expansion of his 


system. More powerful than any emperor, he must have enjoyed the 
ecstasies of a man whose tune made the world fall in line with his 


personal moods. 

None of us is wholly unfamiliar with this kind of experience, 
though most of us have it on much smaller a scale than Hegel. If the 
universe is too big a bite to be swallowed by us as individuals, we can 
still be proud of the obvious progress collectively made by our race 
in so many fields of knowledge, craft, and conduct, and we can have 
our modest share in this enterprise. Take science, for instance, how 
omnivorous she is, how ready to devour what she can assimilate, and 
to deny existence to what she cannot. Following his genius, the 
scientist reduces or stretches his objects until their nature can be 
verified in conclusive terms. He believes in the self-sufficiency of 
his discipline, and he dismisses as a fancy void of meaning whatever 
lies beyond the control of his methods. He claims nothing less than 


the whole. 
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Genius personifies our inborn confidence. He promises us that 
the world is our estate, that its resources are fitting objectives for our 
activities, that our efforts will be rewarded. He stirs our ambition, 
fills us with expectation, bolsters our morale. He also censors our 
thinking, and he seems to do it with the bias of a pragmatist. 

If Genius is a vigorous, handsome youth, bearded Terminus has 
the wisdom of maturity. His message is grave: life is stamped with 
finality, activities must have an end, the onward urge of our aspira- 
tions is confined by ultimate borders. 

There is a painful incongruity between our imagination, which 
makes plans in perfect freedom, and our actual work, which is sub- 
ject to stringencies. Our imagination takes account chiefly of those 
features of reality which facilitate our projects and m.y serve as 
means. But there are, in our environment, factors which compel us 
sometimes to alter our plans and sometimes to abandon them entire- 
ly. So our impulse is disciplined by interruptions some of which may 
be intelligently disposed of by integrating them into a working 
rhythm of moving and pausing, whereas others must be respected as 
final. 

Slowly we learn the lesson of life’s ever-present handicaps. It 
does not occur to a child in the natural course of his thinking that he 
must needs die, and it comes to him as a shock when he understands 
that there are only so and so many heartbeats in his life. And yet, fig- 
uratively speaking, he will die a thousand deaths before the ultimate 
call. Stirb und werde! Walking in the shadow of death, we see the 
high lights of life in relief. 

Our imagination is a vagabond, feeling equally at home under the 
skies of the possible and of the impossible, indulging in vagaries and 


eccentricities. If it is to be creative, we must call it back and put it 


under the shelter of solid structures. We cannot get anywhere before 
we have come “to terms” with conditions which are given. We must 
not be afraid of termination because it means determination. Being 
determined is seeing ends. When we see the end, we can estimate 
our power of reaching it as measured against the resistance we expect 
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to encounter, and on the basis of this appraisal of the whole situation 


a deliberate effort is possible. 
Life is not pure initiative but confined activity. If we listen to 
Terminus, we recognize our limitations and bravely put up with 


them. There is a measure of resignation in every achievement, a meas- 
ure of sacrifice in every satisfaction, a measure of disappointment in 
every reasonable hope, and a measure of negation in every affirma- 
tion. It is our destiny to experience borders, and our obligation to 
take them into account. If we can like them, this will make us free. 


Wonder 


By Gertrupe Octavia RopGEers 


Spirit of Life, bestowed in me, 
As in each creature, flower and tree, 
Whence came this myriad mystery 


Of varied nature and design, 
The separateness of yours and mine? 
We can but call the source Divine, 


And bow in muted inquiry 
Before each creature, flower and tree, 
In reverence and humility. 








Thoreau and the Ethical Concept 


of Government 
BY 
FRANCIS B. DEDMOND 





: was not naturally political-minded, 
and he would have concerned himself very little with politics, politi- 
cians, and all the accouterments of government, indeed with govern- 
ment itself, if government had not threatened to trample underfoot 
the individual and if his conscience had not been an unrelenting task- 
master driving him to the defense of the individual. Thoreau agreed 
with Coleridge that life itself is “the principle of Individuation?” 
Thus even the nations of the earth are inconsequential in comparison 
with individuals; the parts are infinitely more valuable than the whole. 
“Nations! What are nations? Tartars and Huns! and Chinamen! Like 
insects they swarm. The historian strives in vain to make them mem- 
orable. . . . It is individuals that populate the world?’ Being convinced 
of this, Thoreau argued in his Journal and in “Civil Disobedience” 
that the rights of the individual were the primary concern of the 
state, that mankind would never realize a free and “enlightened” state 
until the inidividual came to be recognized as a power higher than 
and independent from the state, and that the real power and the real 
authority of the state were derived from a true regard for the indi- 
vidual. Hence, “the effect of a good government is to make life more 
valuable,—of a bad government to make it less valuable?’ Thoreau’s 

‘Copied in autograph in [Henry David Thoreau] “Thoreau’s Literary Note-Book (The 
Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress), p. 359. 
2The Journal of Henry David Thoreau, ed. Bradford Torrey (Walden edition; Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 1906), II, 188 (May 1, 1851). (Hereinafter cited as Journal.) 
8] bid., VI, 355 (June 16, 1854). 
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concept of government, therefore, to borrow a phrase from V. L. 
Parrington, is none other “than transcendental individualism trans- 
lated into politics, with all comfortable compromises swept away.” 

Thoreau’s transcendental individualism demanded of him that he 
champion the rights of the individual—his rights to freedom and inde- 
pendence. Yet just the close attachment of an individual to the state 
would rob him of some of his freedom and independence. It was thus 
with a Canadian, Thoreau has discovered. 


It is evident that a private man is not worth so much in Can- 
ada as in the United States, and if that is the bulk of man’s 

property, i.e., the being private, and peculiar, he had better 
stay here. An Englishman, methinks, not to speak of other 
nations, habitually regards himself merely as a constituent 
part of the English nation; he holds a recognized place as 
such; he is a member of the royal regiment of Englishmen. 

And he is proud of his nation. But an American cares very 
little about such, and greater freedom and independence are 
possible to him. He is nearer to the primitive condition of 
man. Government lets him alone and he lets government 
alone.° 


Thoreau wished that government, if government there must be, 


would function so that a man need not be conscious of its operation. 


As he explained, “it appears to me that those things which most en- 
gage the attention of men, as politics, for instance, are vital functions 
of human society, it is true, but should [be] unconsciously performed 
like the vital functions of the natural body: Thoreau wished to be 
“healthily neglected” by the government that he might nourish and 
cherish his individualism. “That certainly is the best government 
where the inhabitants are least often reminded of the government,” 
he noted in his Journal. 

Thoreau was not willing to recognize any government per Se. 


#Vernon L. Parrington, “Henry Thoreau, Transcendental Economist; Main Currents in 
American Thought (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1927), II, 409. 


5 Journal, Il, 399 (Aug. 18, 1851). 
6] bid., III, 103 (Nov. 10, 1851). 
T]bid., Il, 412 (Aug. 21, 1851). 
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He felt no compulsion to do so. “The only government that I rec- 
ognize is that power that established justice in the land, never that 
which establishes injustice;’* he wrote. The strength of any govern- 
ment lay in its adherence to and insistence upon the principle of jus- 
tice for all men. As with an individual so with a nation—neither “can 
ever deliberately commit the least act of injustice without having to 
pay the penalty for it. A government which deliberately enacts in- 
justice, and persists in it!—it will become the laughing-stock of the 
world?” Thoreau was no respecter of persons; the worth of the in- 
dividual, of the poor and the weak as well as of the wealthy and 
powerful, demanded that equal justice be meted out to all men 
indiscriminately. 

Since the raison d@’étre for government was to be found in its pro- 
tection of the inalienable rights of the individual to freedom and 
independence and since the duty of the government toward the in- 
dividual was that of insuring equal justice to all, Thoreau naturally 
sought that which would assure these blessings to mankind. He was, 
however, aware of the ineffectiveness of political action to bring 
about lasting good. “Politics is, as it were, the gizzard of society, full 
of grit and gravel, and the two political parties are its two opposite 
halves, which grind on each other?’ Thoreau’s distrust of politics 
came early. By 1841 he had already become convinced that “the 


merely political aspect of the land is never very cheering. Men are 
degraded when considered as the members of a political organization. 
As a nation the people never utter one great and healthy word?” 
Events of the succeeding years only confirmed his early opinions, 
and his distrust of political activities ripened to disgust as the years 


went by. 

Arbitrary codes of law likewise offered no bulwark for man’s 
freedom and independence nor guarantee that justice would be 
done. Indeed, Thoreau saw an affinity between the necessity for law 

8] bid., XII, 409 (Oct. 19, 1859). 
9] bid., Il, 176 (April [ca. 19], 1851). 


10] bid., U1, 103 (Nov. 10, 1851). 
11] bid., 1, 306 (Dec. 31, 1841). 
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and the necessity for war, “for both equally rest on force as their 
basis, and war is only the resource of law, either on a smaller or larger 
scale,—its authority asserted. . .. Men make an arbitrary code, and, 
because it is not right, they try to make it prevail by might. . . . It is 
inconsistent to decry war and maintain law, for if there were no need 
of war there would be no need of law?””* Thoreau asked, “What does 
the law protect? My rights? or any rights? My right, or the right? 
If I avail myself of it, it may help my sin; it cannot help my virtue:’” 
Nothing that found its strength in force provided what Thoreau 
sought. Reliance upon law, therefore, was not the answer. 

Like Kant, Thoreau discovered a sure basis for government, as 
well as human conduct, in the moral law. Try as man would, he could 
never bring about any good by obeying a law which he had discov- 
ered,‘ nor would political policy ever be effective since it was gen- 
erated by expediency and was not an attempt to secure moral right.” 
Thoreau agreed with Sir Walter Raleigh that the strength and pros- 


perity of a commonwealth depended upon the moral condition of its 


constituents. Thoreau copied into his “Literary Note-Book” the 
following quotation from Raleigh’s Discourse of War: 


And when we say we are fallen into bad times, we mean no 
otherwise but that we are fallen amongst a wicked genera- 
tion of men. For the sun, the mediate vivifying cause of all 
things here below, and constant measure of time, keeps its 
steady course. The condition of the public grows worse, as 
men grow more wicked; for in all ages, as the morals of 
men were depraved, the vice increased, the commonwealth 
declined.” 


Thoreau looked at his own generation, and he saw men, as well as 
a government, that had long since forgotten the moral law. The com- 
monwealth had not only declined but was on the toboggan, racing 


12] bid., 1, 334 (March 16, 1842). 

13] bid. 

14] bid., Il, 172 (March 19, 1851). 

15] bid., VI, 314 (May 29, 1851). 
16“Thoreau’s Literary Note-Booky p. 3. 
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headlong into the Civil War. ‘The moral law could be violated; but, 
Thoreau warned, “it was nevex infringed with impunity?” 

The moral law should be the criterion by which all law should be 
measured, It is the fundamental law; yet the most zealous of the Abo- 
litionists and reformers were decrying, for example, the unjust slave 
laws because they were unconstitutional, not because they were a 
direct violation of the moral law. Thoreau asked, “Pray, is virtue 
constitutional, or vice? Is equity constitutional, or iniquity? It is as 
impertinent in moral and vital questions . . . to ask whether a law 
is constitutional or not, as to ask whether it is profitable or not?” 
Thoreau had little reverence for the Constitution of Jefferson or 
Adams; but there was a Constitution—that eternal and only just 
Constitution which was inscribed in the inner being of man by the 
Creator”—for which Thoreau had a profound reverence. Obedience 
to this Constitution alone would make operative the moral law, 
insure the freedom and independence of man, and establish justice. 
The moral law did not rely on force; its strength lay in its being 
part of the universal scheme of things. 

Thoreau, likewise, gave much thought to the relation of the citi- 
zen to the government. The Fugitive Slave Act, perhaps, as no other 
one thing caused him to stop short and to look at himself in relation 
to the government. The Act reminded him that he was a member of 
the posse comitatus and ordered him and “all good citizens . . . to aid 
and assist in the prompt and efficient execution of this law, wherever 
their services may be required?” Thoreau’s reaction was violent; his 
whole nature revolted. Was he to become a mere tool in the hands of 
a government which flouted the moral law and violated the dignity 
of the individual? He did not have to wrestle long with this problem. 
As a young man he had been convinced “that conscience was not 


given us to no purpose, or for a hindrance?” Coupled with reason, 


17 Journal, 1, 334 (March 16, 1842). 

18] bid., VI, 362 (June 17, 1854). 19] bid. 

20Documents of American History, ed. Henry Steele Commager (third edition, New 
York, F. S. Croft and Company, 1943), p. 321. 

21 Journal, I, 334 (March 16, 1842). 
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conscience provided the guide for human conduct; and as time went 
on, Thoreau became more and more determined not to surrender “his 
—no, not even to the 


9922 


inalienable rights of reason and conscience 
government! The government must respect a man’s conscience as a 
law transcending its statutes.” A man’s duty of obedience is first to 
the laws of his own nature and to the government only as the laws of 
that government are compatible with and in harmony with the laws 
of his nature; and, Thoreau confided to his Journal, “it is not for a 
man to put himself in such an attitude [violating the laws of his own 
nature], but to maintain himself in whatever attitude he finds himself 
through obedience to the laws of his being, which will never be one 
of opposition to a just government: ; 
Thoreau, however, found himself a citizen of a country whose 
government his reason and conscience had judged and found unjust. 
The government had cast its strength on the side of injustice and had 
become nothing more than a tyrannical force—a brute force.” 


We talk about a representative government, but what a 
monster of a government is that where the noblest faculties 
of the mind and the whole heart are not represented. A 
semihuman tiger or ox stalking over the earth, with its heart 
taken out and the top of its brain shot away.” 


Thoreau asserted the right of the individual to resist the civil author- 


lity of such a government. Treason? Men call it treason, but in his 


view “resistance to tyranny here below” inhered in the “constitu- 
tion” of man himself;”’ and unless one were willing to do violence to 
his own nature, no other course was offered to a man of principle 
but to resist. Thoreau found hintself confronted with somewhat the 
same situation that Locke had anticipated a century and a half before, 
a situation in which 

22] bid., XIV, 292 (December 4, 1860). 

23] bid., XII, 430 (October 22, 1859). 

24] bid., Il, 333 (July 21, 1851). 

25] bid., X11, 400 (October 18, 1859). 


26] bid., XII, 416 (October 21, 1859). See also Journal, XII, 423 (October 22, 1859). 
27] bid., X11, 401 (October 18, 1859). 
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the precedent and consequences seem to threaten all; and 
they are persuaded in their consciences, that their laws, and 
with them their estates, liberties, and lives are in danger... : 
how they will be hindered from resisting illegal force, used 
against them, I cannot tell.** 


But Thoreau did not counsel the use of force as Locke did. He rather 
wished to cast the weight of human personality and the force of men 


of principle against the iniquity of government, to resist passively its 
} - P } 


encroachments and abuses of power. 

Much of the strength of a tyrannical government was to be found 
in the veneration which men attached to the various documents and 
concepts of that government. Thoreau, however, was little con- 
cerned with the “agreement” which his forefathers had entered into 
seventy years before.” If the Constitution—aye, if democracy itself 
—had failed to safeguard man’s inalienable rights and establish justice, 
as Thoreau was sure they had, he saw no reason why men should 


cling to them.” 


The way in which men cling to old institutions after the life 
had departed out of them, and out of themselves, reminds 
me of those monkeys which cling by their tails,—aye, whose 
tails contract around the limb, even dead limbs, . . . They 
have not an apprehensive intellect, but merely, as it were, a 
prehensile tail.” 


It was thus that Thoreau found many of his neighbors—unconcerned 
about any change in government. “The weak-brained and pusillani- 
mous farmers,’ he complained, “would fain abide by the institutions 
of their fathers. Their argument is they have not long to live, and for 
that little space let them not be disturbed in their slumbers:’* This 
type of reasoning did not satisfy Thoreau. “It is time we had done 


28The Works of John Locke (eleventh edition, London, Otridge, 1812), V, 462-463. 
29 Journal, VI, 362 (June 17, 1854). 

30] bid. 

81/bid., Il, 401 (August 19, 1851). 

82] bid., Il, 404 (August 19, 1851). 
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referring to our ancestors,’ he exclaimed. “We have used up all our 
inherited freedom, like the young bird the albumen in the egg. It is 
not an era of repose:’* Like Locke, he saw no necessity for an irrev- 
ocable form of government or one which could not undergo change 
and revision; and, like Locke, he insisted that the government “is 
morally responsible—that is, it is limited to the public good, and it is 
morally revocable: 

There inevitably developed in Thoreau an antagonism for all 
authoritarianism; and in view of this antagonism, “‘it was inevitable,’ 
as Charles Madison had pointed out, “for Thoreau to gravitate to- 
ward the principle of philosophical anarchism?’ V. L. Parrington 
finds the source of philosophical anarchism in “‘eighteenth-century 
liberalism with its doctrine of the minimized state—a state that must 
lose its coercive sovereignty in the measure that the laws of society 
function freely?’ But Thoreau’s philosophical anarchism found its 
immediate source in his Transcendental individualism. “Thoreau be- 
gan as an individual... [and] It was always to a defiant individual- 
ism that he returned for strength? Only the individual could stand 
on a sure foundation. “You can pass your hand under the largest mob, 
a nation in revolution even... ;’ Thoreau noted in his Journal. “But 
an individual standing on truth you cannot pass your hand under, for 
his foundations reach to the centre of the universe?’** 

Inextricably bound up with Thoreau’s philosophical anarchism, 
his transcendental individualism, and transcendentalism itself were 
the concepts of self-culture and the perfectibility of man. Without 
his deep faith in the individual’s potentialities to develop to the point 
where civil government would become unnecessary, Thoreau would 
have had no basis on which his philosophical anarchism could rest. 

33] bid., V1, 357 (June 16, 1854). 

84T he Works of John Locke, V, 415. 

35 James C. Corson, “John Locke? Juridical Review, XLIV (December, 1932), 318. 

36Charles A. Madison, “Henry David Thoreau: Transcendental Individualist} Ethics, LIV 
(January, 1944), 151. 


87Parrington, op. cit., II, 409. 
388Joseph Wood Krutch, Henry David Thoreau ({New York], William Sloane Associates, 
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The “sloth and vice of man” could give way to “the purity and cour- 
age which springs from its midst;’*° he was convinced. One of the 
cardinal tenets of transcendentalism was to be found in a “popular 
faith in the capacities of men to make states, [and] laws... for them- 
selves:’** As a philosophy, it laid “its foundations in human nature, 
and placed stress on the organic capacities and endowments of the 
mind. . . :’* “Practically it was an assertion of the inalienable worth 
of man:”* Thoreau, as a disciple of Kant, looked upon man as “a 
creative, re-creative force;’ a being who had within him latent ca- 
pacities with which he couid shape circumstances.“* However, to 
realize his dreams, man must, Thoreau knew, bring his will and reason 
into play. In a Journal entry entitled “Self-Culture;’ he asked: 


Who knows how incessant a surveillance a strong man may 
maintain over himself,—how far subject passion and appe- 
tite to reason, and lead the life his imagination paints? Well 
has the poet said,— 


‘By manly mind 
Not e’en in sleep is will resigned: 


By a strong effort may he not command even his brute body 
in unconscious moments? *° 


The Transcendentalists made much of the idea of “self-culture, the 
perfect unfolding of our individual nature?’ This perfect unfolding 
meant “the culture of that nobler self which includes heart, and con- 
science . . . , not as incidental ingredients, but as essential qualities:’”’ 


40] bid., VI, 353 (June 16, 1854). 

*1Octavius Brooks Frothingham, Transcendentalism in New England: A History (New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1876), p. 106. 

42] bid., p. 107. 

43] bid., p. 136. 

*4See ibid., p. 140. 

45 Journal, 1, 79 (May 21, 1839). 

46“The Art of Life? The Dial, 1 (October, 1840), 176. Frothingham says that “The Art of 
Life? while anonymous, is supposed to be by Emerson. George Willis Cooke, in his An 
Historical and Biographical Introduction to Accompany The Dial (Cleveland, The Row- 
fant Club, 1902), does not ascribe it to any particular one of the transcendentalists. Perry 
Miller, however, in his recent volume The Transcendentalists: An Anthology (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1950) ascribes the essay to Frederic Henry Hedge. 

4*Frothingham, op. cit., p. 150. 
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But Thoreau knew, as did the other Transcendentalists, that self- 
culture was not readily accessible or easily acquired; and with them 
he could insist that “of self-culture, as of all other things worth seek- 
ing, the price is a single devotion to that object,—a devotion which 
shall exclude all aims and ends, that do not directly or indirectly tend 
to promote it. . .. The only motive to engage in this work is in its 
inherent worth, and the sure satisfaction which accompanies the con- 


sciousness of progress, in the true direction toward the stature of a 


perfect man:’* Thoreau, we may be sure, also agreed with Emerson 
that “the power which is at once spring and regulator in all the efforts 
of reform is the conviction that there is an infinite worthiness in man, 
which will appear at the call of worth, and that all particular reforms 
are the removing of some impediment:”* 

Once he arrived at this position, Thoreau was ready then to go 
one step farther and to declare, as he did in “Civil Disobedience;’ that, 
when man had realized his. potentialities, he no longer needed the 
“impediment” of government. Carried to its logical conclusion, his 
philosophy and concept of government demanded this position, and 
Thoreau dared assume it and assert it. To him, “even the best exist- 
ing governments, not withstanding their apparent advantages,’ were 
no more than the “. . . abortive rudiments of nobler institutions such 
as distinguished man in his savage and half-civilized state?’ In the 
case of the self-cultured individual, the allegiance that he had ac- 
corded the institution of government was no longer binding upon 
him; he gave allegiance to a higher authority. Thus Thoreau, as 
V. L. Parrington has observed, “asserted the doctrine of individual 
compact:”” The individual’s enlightened sense of honor and justice 
would prevent individualism from becoming license. Thoreau copied 
in his “Literary Note-Book”. a quotation from Raleigh’s Discourse 


48“The Art of Life? The Dial, 1.(October, 1840), 177. 
49The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. Edward Waldo Emerson (Cente- 


nary edition, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1903), I, 248-249. 
50Journal, I, 16 (December 12, 1837). This quotation is a later addition to the Journal 
entry of December 12, 1837. 


51Parrington, op. cit., II, 410. 
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of War, which we may take, I believe, as indicative of his attitude in 
regard to the moral and ethical superiority of individuals over gov- 
ernments, even over democracies. 
But no senate nor civil assembly can be under such natural 
impulses to honor and justice as single persons—. For a ma- 
jority is no body when that majority is separated, and a col- 
lective body can have no synteresis, ... which is in the mind 
of every man, never assenting to evil, but upbraiding and 
tormenting him when he does it: but the honor and con- 
science that lies in the majority is too thin and diffusive to 
be efficacious; for a number can do a great wrong, and call 
it right, and not one of that majority blush for it.” 


The idea of brotherhood, brotherhood of individuals, characterized 
the ideal society” in which honor and conscience abounded. 
Thoreau wished to live above law, above government, above 
restraint. He wished to be circumscribed only by the dictates of his 
conscience. He wished perfect freedom for himself and every man. 
He noted in his Journal in almost poetic language that 
he who lives according to the highest law is in one sense 
lawless. . . . Live free, child of the mist! He for whom the 
law is made, who does not obey the law but whom the law 
obeys, reclines on pillows of down and is wafted at will 
whither he pleases, for man is superior to all laws, ... when 
he takes his liberty.” 


Thoreau was a philosophical anarchist, an advocate of no-goverti- 


ment. He found the safeguard for his freedom and independence and 
that which would insure justice for all in transcendental individual- 


ism, where reason and conscience meet in harmony and where the 
individual lives in harmony with his fellowmen on a plane which 
transcends all man-made laws and governments. 


52“Thoreau’s Literary Note-Booky p. 3. 
58See Journal, I, 195-196 (February 5, 1841). 
54] bid., Il, 171 (February 27, 1851). 
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T.. LIFE and work of Bowne and of Tennant 
offer the opportunity for a study in comparisons and contrasts. 
While the comparisons may be accidental, having to do with the 
time and place of their birth, parentage, and environment, the con- 
trasts reveal a fundamental cleavage between their points of view. 
Bowne was born in America in 1847 and was in his later teens at 
the time of Tennant’s birth in England in the year 1865. Both men 
were religiously inclined, even going so far as to put on the cloth. 
Bowne was ordained as a clergyman in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of America and Tennant in the Episcopal Church of Eng- 
land. Under the tutelage of a notable teacher, each shared in the 
inescapable influence of Kantian thought. In Bowne’s twenty-sixth 
year he went to Germany, after the manner of American students, 
to round out his education. While there it was his privilege to study 
under Hermann Lotze, a leading exponent of German idealism and 
as a result of the experience permanent idealistic traces were left 
in his mind. Bowne makes a forthright acknowledgment of such 
traces in the introduction to the first edition of his Metaphysics 
published in 1882, where he states that the conclusions in this work 
“are essentially those of Lotze” (vii). Tennant on the other hand 
postponed the study of philosophy until he was thirty-three years 
of age, when he came under the instruction of the British empirical 
philosopher James Ward, for whom he formed a lasting esteem. One 
may be tempted to charge Tennant with an overlavish zeal for his 
teacher when one comes upon his commendation of Ward’s major 
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work, Psychological Principles, which Tennant claims is “the greatest 
single work, of any age, upon the human mind?’ Ward also had 
made a study of the development of Kant’s thought and published 
his work under the title A Study of Kant. Tennant acknowledges his 
dependence upon this work. And finally Bowne and ‘Tennant are 
similar in that they deal with the same general group of problems. 
Both are personalists but they come to the solution of personalistic 
problems from opposite directions. 

‘To understand the views of Bowne and Tennant it is necessary 
to start with the thought of Kant. Kant begins the introduction to 
the first edition of the Critique of Pure Reason with the statement, 
“. . . experience is, beyond all doubt, the first product to which our 
understanding gives rise, in working up the raw material of sensible 
impressions.’ This statement represents experience as derived from 
two sources: sense impressions and mental activity. One may say 
that the reliability of Kantian thought, as well as of thought in 
general, depends upon the meaning which is ascribed to these two 
sources. An unbalanced emphasis upon either sense impressions or 
mental activity at the expense of the other, causes the conception 
of experience to be eccentric. Yet Kant was inclined toward one 
source more than another, a fact which comes to light as the devel- 


opment of his thought progresses. This creates confusion in the 
minds of those who take the initial statement of his Critique at face 


value. 

Apparently Kant’s inclination grew out of his failure to recog- 
nize the natural composition of human self-consciousness. He 
claimed that it was unipolar rather than bipolar. That is to say, he 
attributed self-consciousness to the single factor of the transcen- 
dental ego and made no provision for another co-ordinate factor to 
complete its formula. He spoke of the “me” but related it to the 
body which is inco-ordinate with the ego. This unipolar conception 
contains confusing implications. An understanding, on the other 
hand, that human self-consciousness is bipolar, that it contains 


IF. R. Tennant, Philosophical Theology, I, vii. 
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co-ordinate factors of subject I, object me duality in unity, would 
have provided Kant with nature’s formula and would have shed 
light upon the way which thought should have taken from here. 
But he failed to grasp this point of view. 

Kant had inherited from Descartes the doctrine of the double 
reality of thought and extension and although he confessed to 
employ a “new method of thought” (Critique, B 18), it appears 
that when dealing with the problem of experience he never outlived 
the Cartesian influence. Kant confirms this suspicion where he states 
there are “two stems of human knowledge,’ although he is uncertain 
that they “spring from a common root,’ and if they should, he thinks 
that the “common root” is “unknown to us.’ (A 15) But it should 
be understood that notwithstanding Kant’s confessed uncertainty 
about the two stems of knowledge having a common root and his 
acknowledged ignorance of what it might be, he proceeded to defend 
the principle of a common root even at the price of assimilating one 
source of experience into the other. He argues that inasmuch as “the 
true correlate of sensibility, the thing in itself, is not known and 
cannot be known” (A 30) and as appearances “in the end reduce to 
determinates of the inner sense;’ (A 101) therefore “the reality of 
outer senses is thus necessarily bound up with inner sense:’ (B xli) 
Here Kant’s inclination to favor one source of experience more than 
the other comes to light and its revelation accounts for his eventual 
and complete rejection of empirical experience. 

The development of Kant’s thought discloses not only which 
source of experience he distrusted but also his reason for doing so. 
He questioned the reliability of sense impressions being aware of the 
undeniable fact that the moment one accepts them as a source of 
experience, logically every vestige of certainty is called into ques- 
tion. Sense impressions and certainty are inimical to one another 
and cannot share in the same method. In substance Kant asks, by 
what rule can universality and necessity be established if one recog- 
nizes sense impressions as a source of experience? Granting them 
status would give philosophical support to the empirical method 
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which in turn would call for induction and if such a hit-and-miss 
method as induction were once admitted into the straitjacket of 
logical concatenation, the structure of experience itself would break 
down. Kant states that everything “would be as contingent as the 
experience upon which it is based’? Then he adds, “. . . since the 
universality and necessity of the rule would not be grounded a 
priori, but on induction, they would be merely fictitious and with- 
out genuinely universal validity?’ (A 195) Kant holds “synthetic 
unity” is “the ground of experience itself, and has therefore pre- 
ceded it a priori’ (A 196) 

Kant failed to recognize the fact that the contributions which 
sense impressions make to experience are in their way as indispensable 
and genuine as are those which the mind makes. He believed that 
the emphasis which was being placed upon the senses in his day 
was overdone and undertook to counteract it by what he called a 
“Copernican revolution.’ But he went to the opposite extreme. He 
overemphasized the mind’s contribution to experience by diminish- 
ing that which the senses make. This overemphasis on the one hand 
and diminution on the other, caused a disbalance and explains the 
reason of Kant’s uncertainty about the sources of experience spring- 
ing from a common root and his ignorance of what that root was. 
Yet if Smith’s comment is correct, that for Kant “the something 
which underlies the outer appearances . . . may yet when viewed 
as noumenon, be at the same time the subject of our thoughts,” then 
Kant defended his wishful position by blending what lies back of 
sense impressions with the transcendental ego. 

Bowne through Lotze and the German idealistic tradition 
inherited some of the inclination which brought about Kant’s 
confusion, and although at times Bowne gives promise of counter- 
acting it, yet he saw as if through a glass darkly. Promise of a 
balance breathes through his reference “to a certain fact from over- 
sight of which Kant has involved his system in needless skepticism 
and confusion?’ Bowne claims that “If we ask concerning the possi- 


Norman Kemp Smith, A Commentary to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, p. 460. 
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bility of knowledge or experience we note that there are two sets 
of conditions, one from the side of the subject and one from the 
side of the object;’ but as Bowne points out, “Kant took account of 
only one set, the conditions from the side of the subject:’* Bowne, 
one the other hand, holds that “in the complete theory of knowledge 
we must consider the nature of the object as well as the nature of 
the subject:’* Whereas Kant defines self-consciousness in unipolar 
terms of a single pole, the transcendental ego, Bowne here expressly 
specifies “the two factors of self-consciousness,”* and points out their 
dual unity in the remark that “the distinction of subject and object 


represents primarily the form under which consciousness takes 


place, and not any ontological separation between them:” In another 
connection Bowne repeats this relation of dual unity by saying “the 
subject and the object in self-consciousness are the same?” 

So far then as the formula of the self is concerned, Bowne’s 
bipolar conception surpasses Kant’s unipolar one and encourages 
the expectation that a right start insures the right development. 
Although this expectation has been realized, fortune seems to have 
ordained its fulfillment by someone else. Bowne failed to recognize 
that the factors which he perceived in the bipolar formula of human 
self-consciousness are also the factors which in suitable ratio com- 
prise the formula of the various stages of existence: physical, vege- 
tative, sentient, rational as well as the divine, and his oversight leaves 
one with the feeling of Friday on a lonely isiand cut off from the 
possibility of connecting his position with the universal continent 
of existence. Bowne’s thought unawares was anchored to Kant’s 
unipolar position in a more fundamental way than his psychological 
advance beyond Kant indicates. One such anchor was his transcen- 
dental conception of empiricism. 

Bowne had a poor opinion of the empiricism of his day. He 

8Borden Parker Bowne, Kant and Spencer, p. 18. 
4) bid., p. 19. 
5Bowne, Introduction to Psychological Theory, p. xi. 


6] bid., p. 243. 
7Bowne, Kant and Spencer, p. 241. 
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states that empirical “principles which determine experience . . . 
are... abstractions . . . or precipitates of sense experience under 


the principle of association . . . a mechanical juxtaposition of 


mutually external elements . . . without an organic synthesis within 
the unity of the mind itself?”* In opposition to this mechanistic type 


+ 


of empiricism, Bowne set up in “either . . . or” fashion what he 
called a transcendental one, either mechanical or transcendental. 
Apparently Kant had so inoculated the idealistic tradition with 
“either . . . or” types of empiricism that the possibility of mediating 
between them seems to have been absent from Bowne’s fundamental 
point of view. Hence over against mechanical empiricism, Bowne 
set up a transcendental kind by which “the mind imposes its own 
rational forms on the sense matter’ 

Bowne, however, seems to blow both hot and cold on this issue. 
In rare contexts one encounters remarks about empirical sensations 
which belong to neither the mechanical nor the imposed kind but 
which suggest that they comprise another type, and have character- 
istics of their own. Bowne speaks of “some qualitative peculiarity 
of the sensations themselves. If all sensations were qualitatively alike, 
there would be no reason for referring them to different parts of 
the organism. This difference; Bowne points out, “founds the local 
character of the sensations and has been called their local sign?” 
More significant still is his observation that “we may regard the 
qualities of sensation in relation to one another as the excitant which 
leads the mind to react with the thought-activity:’’ But reference 
to such empirical sensations is too infrequent for empiricism to 
characterize the general drift of Bowne’s thought. It is out of keep- 
ing with his fundamental postulate. According to his basic view, 
there is nothing in the origin of sensations to fund them with 
qualities or to make them excitants to lead the mind to react in a 
certain way. He holds that “there is no substantial or ontological 


SBowne, Theory of Thought and Knowledge, pp. 59-60. 
*Ibid., p. 346. 
10Bowne, Introduction to Psychological Theory, p. 61. 


11] bid., p. 123. 
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nature:’* Nature is only “phenomenal:’** Generally Bowne contends 
that “sense-qualities never reveal what a thing is . . . [they] are 
purely phenomenal, and have no likeness to anything in the thing,” 
“it is strictly impossible to find the nature of things in their sense 
qualities:”*° 

Thus Bowne perpetuates the Kantian disbalance between the 
sources of experience by undermining the senses and emphasizing 
mental activity. Formulating this disbalance into a philosophic doc- 
trine and then employing it as his working hypothesis, his thought 
reveals a one-sided emphasis which has come to plague personalistic 
thought. It is not possible here to mention more than a few illus- 
trations of this fact. Bowne affirms that “personality is not to be 
confounded with corporeality, or with form of any sort... . By 
personality, then, we mean only self-knowledge and self-control. 
. .. The possibility of personality or self-consciousness in no way 
depends on the existence of a substantial not-self but only on the 
ability of the subject to grasp its states, thought, etc., as its own?” 
One may fancy such a disembodied person in an incorporeal vacuum, 
but for the actual demands of practical life the notion serves no use- 
ful purpose. Again Bowne claims that “volitional causality . . . is the 
only conception of metaphysical causality in which we can rest,’” 
and finally he gives the impression that personalistic philosophy sub- 
serves theology. For him “theism is the fundamental postulate of our 
life . . . our cognitive and speculative interests . . . are so bound up 
with theism as to stand or fall with it?”** 

Tennant’s philosophic orientation stands in sharp contrast with 
that of Bowne’s. Tennant acquired his view in that stream of em- 
pirical speculation which sought to correct Kant’s defects in at least 
two points. First, Ward thinks that Fichte although belonging to 

12Bowne, The Immanerce of God, p. 16. 

13] bid., p. 10. 

Bowne, Metaphysics, p. 21. 

15Loc. cit. 

16Bowne, Philosophy of Theism, pp. 128, 131. 


17Bowne, Metaphysics, p. 92. 
18] bid., p. iv. 
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the German idealistic movement “realized as Kant never did. . . 
the unity of the complete self?’ Fichte states, “I am subject and 
object . . . it is in the identity of subject and object that my nature 
as an intelligence consists,’** and Ward reports that Kant was shocked 


by hearing Fichte’s remark. Fichte’s bipolar formula of self-con- 


sciousness corrects Kant’s unipolar definition of it. Second, Tennant’s 
teacher James Ward stood for a balanced type of empiricism by cut- 
ting in between the mechanical empiricism that Bowne opposed and 
the transcendental one which Bowne advocated. Instead of empty- 
ing empiricism of its meaning and then using its shadow to curry 
favor with its friends, Ward appreciated its value and labored in the 
spirit of its method. For instance, contrast Ward’s statement about 
the place of the body in the concept of person with the one just 
quoted from Bowne about personality or self-consciousness de- 
pending in no way on the existence of a substantial not-self. Ward 
says, “. . . we know nothing of minds without a living body .. . 
each is yoked to his own body and through this body to one material 
world. . . . All intercourse, all tradition, is mediated through the 
one physical world’ Employment of the implications of this re- 
mark would have corrected the disbalance between the two sources 
of experience. 

Tennant differs from Bowne in his starting point and method of 
development. It has been stated that Bowne first laid down a meta- 
physical postulate which he called theistic, and in doing so gave 
notice in advance that his method was to be deductive. Tennant on 
the contrary shuns the “influence of foregone metaphysical con- 
clusions; that is to say, without assumptions of that sort, other than 
such as are involved in the very grammar of speech and in any sup- 
position of there being knowledge of an actual world. That, at the 
outset,’ he declares, “is our irreducible residuum of the metaphysi- 
cal?’** Apparently Tennant believed in theism as firmly as Bowne did, 


19James Ward, Essays in Philosophy, p. 346. 

20Johann Gottlieb Fichte, The Vocation of Man, p. 66. 
21Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, 1, 14, 15. 
22Tennant, op. cit., I, 3. 
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but while Bowne states that he starts with theism as “the funda- 
mental postulate”” 
Tennant explains that he “does not set out from the achieved result 
of theistic thought, and starting from God as terminus a quo, pro- 
ceed in deductive fashion from the source of being to derivative 


Tennant reverses the method and ends with it. 


existents, the world and man: theistic interpretation is only its final 


task:’** That is to say Tennant employs the empirical method. He 
holds that “if to set out from facts and to keep in touch with facts, 
be called empiricism, then whatever else be found necessary, the 
empirical method is a sine qua non for knowledge of actuality of 
any sort:’*° 
Tennant by denying all hope of certainty, which apparently 

Kant craved more than he did the actual, severed the strongest tie 
which interferes with the natural balance between the two sources 
of experience. He holds that both understanding and sensations are 
essential to it. He contends that the contributions of sense imnpres- 
sions are as actual in their way as the contribution of mental activity 
is in its way. He claims that “sense is ultimately or originally the 
occasion of all knowledge whatsoever; for without it the successive 
stages of perception, imagination and conception cannot be initi- 
ated;’* and his reason for this statement implies two significant 
characteristics of his thought about sense data. First, for Tennant 
sensa are not empty. Logically for Bowne such a deficiency would 
be of no consequence to the extent that for him sense data are phe- 
nomenal and have their forms imposed upon them by the mind. And 
second, for Tennant sense data represent to the mind something 
which it needs to assist it in the formulation of experience: “‘it is... 
sensa whence knowledge of things is born;’*’ yet “not things per se 
that merely evoke orderless sensatio, but ontal agents, of whose regu- 
lar interactions physical law-relations are the manifestations to our 

23Supra, p. 11. 

24Tennant, op. cit., I, vi. 

281bid., I, s. 


26] bid., I, 193. 
27] bid., I, 162. 
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minds:”* ‘Tennant thinks that the mystery of this statement would 
be resolved “if we but bear in mind that . . . it must be appearance 
of something as well as appearance to somebody:”” 

Thus Tennant by deriving experience not from logical definition 
but out of lived events, counteracts the Kantian disbalance between 
its sources which plagues the thought of Bowne. Lived events in- 
volve both sense and understanding and stem from a common root. 
Tennant explains that “the actual process commonly called sense, is 
from the first possessed of the promise and potency of thought:’*° 
He even thinks that “Kant’s own utterances . . . suggest that cross- 
examination would have wrung from him an admission that uni- 
versal laws are actually reached by way of abstractions from the 
empirical rules . . . dictated to us by nature; and . . . determined by 
the activities of the ontal world?” This acknowledgment of status 
to both sense impressions and mental activity also makes the body 
at its level a valid factor in the composition of the person. Tennant 
states that due to “the localisation of organic sensa . . . in the body, 
the discovery that the body is the one thing, action on which is 
accompanied by feeling, and . . . can directly be made to undergo 
movements satisfying conation . . . the body becomes ‘me’ as dis- 
tinguished from ‘it: . . . The first crude notion of self is that of the 
bodily self?** Then he adds this aside: “whether we should have 
attained self-consciousness but for the accident of embodiment, is a 


question as to which speculation is possible, but knowledge will not 
be forthcoming, till we receive the testimony of a subject that has 
not known the bitter-sweet experience of being ‘clothed upon with 
our habitation which is from’ earth:’* 

Tennant’s religious fervor presumably was as intense as Bowne’s. 
Although he never experienced a heresy trial, it is possible that the 


28] bid., Il, 12. 
29 oc. cit. 

30] bid., I, 37. 
81] bid., Il, 4-5. 
82] bid., I, 71. 
38Loc. cit. 
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reason is explainable in terms of his different environment. Bowne 
worked in a denomination at a time when it was undergoing changes 
that made for the spectacular, whereas Tennant’s opposition was less 
dramatic and glamorous. Tennant’s most violent enemies have been 
ignorance and sloth. Rather than attempt to think up to him, little 
minds have denounced him as uninteresting, dull and wearisome. 
However the British realist Broad states it as his opinion that “if a 
system of speculative philosophy cannot be established by Dr. Ten- 
nant’s method, I agree that it is still less likely to be established by 
any other. .. . It leads to a form of theism which is intellectually and 
morally respectable and in practice inoffensive?” 

Tennant’s idea of God is not acceptable to many persons for two 
reasons. First, he has purged it of every vestige of certainty. This 
fact defeats the possibility of making the belief a first-class dogma to 
be promulgated by canonical authority. “Theology,’ he claims, “can- 
not uncritically take over a dogma expressive of a religious prepos- 
session, however venerable and reverential, as if it were a self-evident 
axiom, and thereby determine its concept of God?* Second, inas- 
much as knowledge of God is presumptive, belief in Him may be 
affirmed at only one place and that is at the bar of individual judg- 
ment. Tennant holds that if knowledge of God is to be established 
“it must be as reasonable inference from discursive ‘knowledge’ 
about the world, human history, the soul with its faculties and ca- 
pacities; above all from knowledge of the interconnections between 
such items of knowledge:’** He announces faith as its single condi- 
tion: “he that would come to God, must first believe that He is: 
revealed religion,’ he points out “presupposes natural religion;’*”’ be- 
cause “empirically reached theology rules that religion must wait, 
in so far as intellectual grounding of its ideals is concerned, upon the 


deliverances of philosophy with reference to the compatibility of 
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these ideals with such knowledge as we have:’* Tennant thinks that 


34C. D. Broad, Mind 39:483. 

35Tennant, op. cit., II, 161. 

36] bid., I, 325. 

37] bid., 1, 327. 38] bid., Il, 161. 
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when one has surmounted the foothills of natural religion and has 
attained unto the heights of revealed religion as a lived event then 


the religious experience with which he returns “enriched with from 


its laborious ascent to the perfect theistic concept and theistic view 
of the world, may legitimately be used for re-interpretation of the 
data from which it started; but it was not known to be present in the 
data, or the experience, at the start:’* This is what Watson is con- 
tending for in his observation that “a philosophy of religion which 
cannot find a place for the whole wealth of experience, including the 
results of science and philosophical speculation, seems to me to be 
self-condemned. If religion is a principle of unification, it must 


unify.” 


39] bid., I, 326. 
40John Watson, Philosophical Basis of Religion, p. 153. 





Notes and Discussions 





GERALDINE WILDON CARR 


Letters from her home in Heathfield, Sussex, England, bring the sad news of 
the passing on August 30, 1954, of Geraldine Wildon Carr, widow of Herbert 
Wildon Carr. Greatly loved by faculty and students during Dr. Carr’s Pro- 
fessorship in the University of Southern California, she remained for a time 
after his death as Lecturer in Aesthetics. She will be remembered by many. 


JOHN PIERRE LeCOQ RETIRES FROM DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


John Pierre LeCogq retired as Professor and Head of the Department of Ro- 
mance Languages, Drake University, Des Moines, lowa, after thirty-four 
years of teaching. His research has resulted in many articles published i in pro- 
fessional journals; the most recent, “The Limitations of Science?’ appeared i in 
the Summer 1954 Personalist. Professor LeCoq will be Whitney Visiting 
Professor for 1954-55 at Southwestern-at-Memphis, ‘Tennessee. 


JOINT CONFERENCE ON PHILOSOPHY AND 
OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


The following program was given at the Joint Conference on Philosophy and 
Operations Research sponsored by the Johns Hopkins University, Novem- 
ber 1-3, 1954, at Washington, D. C:: Operations Research by Ellis A. John- 
son; Philosophy and Operations Research by W. Edward Cushen; Values and 
the Decision Process by Nicholas M. Smith, Jr.; The Competence and Limi- 
tations of Scientific Method by Henry Margenau and Michael J. Scriven; 
Mathematical Models by P. le Corbeiller; The Notion of a Model in Consem- 
porary Logic and Its Applications by Alfred Tarski; Metaphysical Models by 
Charles Hartshorne; Sample Problem—National Morale by George S. Pettee; 
and The Rationale of Democratic Morale by Peter A. Bertocci. 





Along the Bookshelf 





PHILOSOPHY IN SPEECH AND TRADITION 


LANGUAGE AND REALITY. By Wilbur Marshall Urban. 2nd impression. The 
Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1951. pp. 755. $6.50. 


The reprinting of Language and Reality is something of an “event” (to use a 
rather non-Urbanesque term). Professor Urban’s thinking, especially as em- 
bodied in three of his works—Valuation: The Theory of Value, The Intelli- 
gible World: Metaphysics and Value, and the present volume—has become a 
noted landmark in contemporary philosophy. The primacy of value is funda- 
mental to his position. The /ntelligible World is almost a necessary prerequi- 
site for a really critical reading of Language and Reality, although the basic 
tenets of the former are restated here with sufficient accuracy. 

The underlying thesis before us is well expressed in the author’s words: 
“the conditions of intelligible communication” are “the basal problem of any 
philosophy” (14) “Intelligible communication” is affirmed as a given fact of 
experience; the philosophical questions concern the implications of this “fact:’ 
Not all that might in any way be related to communication can be affirmed, 
but only what can become content of communication. And to be truly intelli- 
gible, everything must be expressed. Knowing is inseparable from expression; 
we know only as we express, as we explicitly assert. Hence, it will be under- 
stood that language is “the last and deepest problem of the philosophic 
mind’ (21) 

Urban’s philosophy is concerned only with the intelligible world, the 
world patterned on a linguistic symbol system. The copula “is” is no merely 
relational term, but asserts existence in some universe of discourse, though not 
necessarily that of space, time, etc. The pattern is set forth by nouns, adjec- 
tives, and verbs, expressing substances, attributes, and causalities. These, with 
the subject-predicate form of expression, determine the “natural metaphysics” 
of the human mind, the philosophia perennis. 

Much of the book’s concern is with challenges to this perennial philoso- 
phy, such as nominalisms of several brands, and the charge made by process 
philosophy that philosophical language needs reforming the better to corre- 
spond to the real world. Professor Urban meets this latter charge by the argu- 
ment that we can know no real world independently of our use of language 
with respect to it. Such a world, even if real, cannot be approached by ques- 
tions of truth or falsity. This argument loses much of its coerciveness by the 
insistence that the “world” can be spoken of only symbolically, never liter- 
ally. Even the good can only be affirmed sy mbolically, not literally, of God 
or the world. What, please, is a good that is not literally good or that cannot 
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literally be said to be good? Others have given answers to this question, but 
the author does not. 

All language is symbolic, that is, has a double reference, one to something 
limited and likely physical, the other to something higher and more inclusive. 
The symbolisms of poetry, science, religion (including theology), and meta- 
physics are discussed with respect both to their common and to their peculiar 
characteristics. The “communication” of the nonverbal arts, such as music or 
painting, and even the highly metaphysical verbiage of poetry, become really 
intelligible only by interpretation in the language of ordinary discourse. 

What is true of these communication forms is also true of all verification. 
All verification is discursive and ultimately dependent upon authentication by 
public acknowledgment. Private verification is ruled out. The obvious impli- 
cation is zot drawn: that much verification is never more than relative to sta- 
tistics of agreement. The argument becomes at times circular or tautological: 
all public verification must be public. 

Similarly, when it is asserted that only the language of ordinary discourse 
really “says” anything, and that the artist, for example, must be prepared to 
translate his medium into words, all that is really established is that anything 
must be put into words to be verbally significant; that there i is no other kind 
of signification is simply asserted. “What does it really say?” can be a very 
question-begging question. Must we verbalize or ignore? 

Professor Urban will persuade some, deepen the understanding of most, 
and enjoy the profound respect of all. Modern idealistic realism has no abler 
champion. Language and Reality is a massive and impressive work. 


Dona.p H. Ruoapes 


LanGuace AND Mytn. By Ernst Cassirer. Translated by Susanne K. Langer. 
Dover Publications, N. Y., 1953. pp. x-103. $1.25. 


This is an unaltered reprint of the first edition brought out by Harper’s in 
1946, which edition has already received sufficient notice in various journals 
as one of the more important books of the comparatively recent past. Atten- 
tion is drawn to this edition, the price of which makes it more generally 
available for student use as well. 

Although linguistics, ethnology, and symbolism have advanced since the 
essay was penned, Cassirer’s main point of view still remains an interesting 
one and one that has not altogether received the full attention and exploita- 
tion by philosophers and students of religion and language which it deserves. 
Cassirer received his primary stimulus from Usener’s studies in religion, and 
from them he draws conclusions as to a revised approach to the problems of 
epistemology on a primitive level of prelogical thinking. 


Mary Washington College of the Kurt F. LEmecker 
University of Virginia 
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PHILOSOPHY AND CIVILIZATION IN THE MippLe Aces. By Maurice De Wulf. 
Dover Publications, N. Y., 1953. pp. X-312. $1.50 paper. 


This series of lectures, on the Louis Clark Vanuxem Foundation, has taken its 
recognized place in recent American writing and is an authoritative, compre- 
hensive, and readable introduction to medieval thought and culture. Origi- 
naliy printed in 1922, it is now republished in an inexpensive paper-covered 
issue that gives it wider availability. Avoiding details, it sticks to outstanding 
ideas that are clearly presented; consequently it offers a useful survey for 
those who wish either a comprehensive picture or an introduction to a very 
complicated as well as relatively little-known period of western spiritual his- 
tory. What one misses, it might be said, is evidence of critical capacity in an 
author who, intent on producing a sy mpathetic picture, disarms us by his 
enthusiasm, and offers us no glimpse of the speculative difficulties faced by 
scholasticism. He is willing to assert, for instance, that the Thomistic solution 
of the problem of substance and individuality is “more profound” than that 
of Leibniz. (208) He sees no difficulty in the doctrine of substantial forms 
which relegates human individuality to a region of being that involves “a 
reduplication of several identical forms in one group—hence called specific 
groups, species”; (210) overlooking the fact that if taken literally “identical” 
leads directly to Platonism, w hereas if it is not, it explains nothing. The most 
serious lacuna, however, is a failure to discuss the scholastic doctrines of re- 
ligion and the church. This cannot be justified on grounds that philosophy 
and religion are separable; since without this information we cannot grasp the 
strategy that lurks behind the Thomistic doctrine of politics, ethics, and 
ecclesiastical control of thought and education. Wisur Lone 


Henri Comte pve Saint-Simon. Selected Writings. Edited and translated by 
F. M. H. Markham. The Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1952. pp. li-116. $2.00. 


Baron de Reder may have been right when he once declared that his financial 
partner, the Comte de Saint-Simon, was “incapable of organizing anything 
except the future?” Even when in 1823 the Comte, harassed by financial wor- 
ries and chafing under the failure of his philosophy to gain the wide support 
for which he had hoped, attempted suicide, he was successful only in putting 
out an eye. Nevertheless, he was a powerful influence in the thought of the 
past century, even if he served only as a funnel through which the ideas of 
others were poured out upon a world that was ripe for action. His “physicism” 
is reminiscent of current winds of doctrine, and his technocracy, authoritarian 
socialism, humanitarianism, “positive philosophy; concept of the exploitation 
of labor, and philosophy of history (the three stages), which he proposed as 
a science of prediction, found a home in such diverse minds as Comte, Marx, 
and J. S. Mill. As the editor, Mr. Markham of Hertford College, Oxford, 
points out in his useful introductory study, Saint-Simon was anti-Marxist in 
maintaining that an educated elite is ‘the presupposition of social progress, and 
in contending for the necessity of a moral rather than a mere technical revo- 
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lution if the world is to be permanently improved. This he found impossible 
without religion; hence his proposal for a “new Christianity” which 


. Should make men happy, not only in heaven but upon earth. No 
longer should you keep the eyes of the faithful fixed on abstract 
ideas; it is by a proper use of material aims and by combining them 
so as to procure the highest degree of felicity attainable by the hu- 
man race on earth, that you will achieve the realization of Christian- 
ity as the comprehensive, universal and sole religion. 

You should no longer confine yourselves to preaching to the faith- 
ful of every class that the poor are the cherished children of God; 
you must use boldly and energetically all the powers and methods 
acquired by the church militant to improve rapidly the moral and 
physical existence of the numerous class. (99) 


Saint-Simon proposed that this should be accomplished by capitalism con- 
trolled by the wealthy, public administration by the scientists, and spiritual 
edification by the artists. Since this humanitarian is better known by name 
than by writings, this volume will be found a useful one. W.L. 


Freperick AuGcustus Raucu, AMERICAN Hece ian. By Howard J.B. Ziegler. 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, 1953. pp. Xvii-103. $3.00. 


Frederick Augustus Rauch was scarcely a national figure or a teacher of really 
extensive influence. But within the family descended from the German Re- 
formed faith of early nineteenth-century Pennsylvania he is held in deep af- 
fection and high esteem. An immigrant from Germany, he became, in the few 
short years of his career, one of the pioneers of American college and semi- 
nary education. He was the first president of Marshall College and one of the 
moiders of the seminary at Mercersburg. 

This compact and closely documented study includes a biographical 
sketch, revealing Rauch as an able, proud, sometimes devious and contentious 
scholar, who established himself most creditably in the New World after 
making himself more or less persona non grata in his immediate part of the 
Old. The largest section is devoted to establishing Rauch’s close, though some- 
times free, adherence to Hegel, and to the resulting projection of Hegelian 
influence in the two schools principally concerned. The one rather weak 
section discusses Rauch’s orthodoxy—rather inconclusively. 

The study is a neat model of careful research and exposition, condensed 
for publication. D. H.R. 


Sartre, His PHiLosopHy AND Psycuoanatysis. By Alfred Stern. Liberal Arts 
Press, N. Y., 1953. pp. Xxii-223. $4.50. 

The author of this book is uniquely competent to write about the philosophy 

of Jean-Paui Sartre. Dr. Stern was educated in Vienna where he was thor- 

oughly grounded in the phenomenology of Husserl, which was the original 
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source of the existenz philosophy of Heidegger, from which came the basic 
ideas of Sartre. He was lecturing in philosophy at the Sorbonne during the 
formative years of the French existentialist movement. Consequently his book 
on Sartre is highly informative and interesting. He writes not as a disciple but 
as a critic, yet he does not reject all of the basic ideas of existentialism. His 
aim throughout the book is to sort the wheat from the chaff and especially to 
trace the various conflicting doctrines to their sources in the writings of ear- 
lier philosophers. That is what makes this study especially valuable to students 
of contemporary philosophy. 

The book is divided about equally into two parts. Part I is entitled “Sartre’s 
Existentialist Philosophy” and contains thirteen chapters, one of which (IV) 
is devoted to what the author calls “First Critical Intermezzo;’ and another 
(X) to “Second Critical Intermezzo.’ Sartre was first under the influence of 
the philosophy of Heidegger, and this in turn was based on Kierkegaard’s 
conception of anxiety. However, this was used to prove the absurdity of hu- 
man existence by the French existentialists. In his “First Critical Intermezzo” 
Professor Stern finds this “rehabilitation of subjectivity” unsatisfactory. In his 
“Second Critical Intermezzo” he points out the devastating results of Sartre’s 
complete repudiation of the system of values built up in western culture over 
a period of four thousand years. This, Dr. Stern says, “would mean for each 
man to begin civilization ab ovo, to become an artificial primitive’ (72) These 
incisive criticisms indicate the penetrating insight of the author. 

Part II is entitled “Sartre’s Existentialist Psychoanalysis” and it contains 
twelve valuable chapters dealing with the unconscious, sex and love, viscosity 
and nausea, and with the relations of existentialism to personalism, ethics, and 
psychiatry. Dr. Stern writes: “We may classify Existentialism as a personal- 
ism? And his reasons for so classifying it are stated thus: “Sartre does not 
want to crumble the individual down into a kind of psychic dust. What we 
call an individual is a unit, in his eyes also, but it is a ‘unit of responsibility: 
This unit may be ‘hateful or lovable, biamable or praisable, but nevertheless 
personal:” (112) 

In Chapter XX Dr. Stern expounds Sartre’s philosophy and psychology 
of death, which, he writes, is “in many respects opposed to that of Heidegger’” 
The chief difference is that Heidegger thinks that we have “to free ourselves 
from the illusion of any anonymous crowd” by ‘ ‘accepting freely the anxiety 
of death as a death which nobody else can die for us” and thus we acquire 
what Heidegger calls “freedom for death” Sartre, on the other hand, devel- 
oped a conception of death that was first stated by the Viennese novelist 
Arthur Schnitzler, “that the dying and the living do not speak the same 
language:’ 

In Chapter XXI the author uncovers the real motivating desire behind 
Sartre’s atheistic existentialism, under the title “Man’s Fundamental Project: 
To Become God” He quotes this passage from Being and Nothingness (653f.): 
“To be a man means to endeavor to be God. . . . Man is, fundamentally, the 
desire to be God?’ In this important chapter Dr. Stern discusses the three basic 
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categories of Sartre—having, making, and being. He indicates the relation of 
having to Karl Marx’s conception of property, and he shows how for Sartre 
both having and making are absorbed into the category of being. The author 
concludes by applying to Sartre the words with which Nietzsche character- 
ized his Zarathustra: “Sartre is the most pious of all those who believe not in 
God” 

The book lacks an index, but it contains a good bibliography, an intro- 
duction that gives a sketch of Sartre’s life, and an interesting discussion of 
“Sartre’s café complex’ D. S. Rosinson 


Bethany College 


A PutLosopHy oF THE REAL AND THE PossiBLe. By Harry Todd Costello. 
Columbia University Press, N. Y., 1954. pp. 153. $2.75. 


This book consists of the fourth in the series of Woodbridge Lectures at Co- 
lumbia University, but there is an appendix (124-153) which is a reprint of 
Professor Costello’s essay entitled “The Naturalism of Frederick Wood- 
bridge,’ which first appeared in Naturalism and the Human Spirit, edited by 
Yervant H. Krikorian (Columbia Press, 1944). The lectures are entitled: 
I. The Situation, II. Systems, III. Perceptions, IV. Possibilities, and V. Values. 
There are three reasons why these lectures are unique and important. 

First, they contain a fairly adequate exposition of the author’s own philo- 
sophical position. Over the years he has made highly significant contributions 
in the form of numerous book reviews to the Journal of Philosophy, and oc- 
casional essays, such as the one reprinted in the appendix, and this book is 
especially significant because it gives a clear and readable account of the phi- 
losophy of the author of many trenchant criticisms of the writings of other 
philosophers. Professor Costello generously quotes Samuel Alexander’s com- 
ment elicited by his review of that doughty Englishman’s book: “That young 
man is sassy but funny:’ (86) In truth, the sassiness and the funniness, as well 
as the cogency and profundity of the author’s book reviews, have given him 
a unique reputation as a competent reviewer of the most intricate and difficult 
philosophical treatises. 

Second, these lectures contain unanswerable criticisms of the excessive 
claims of the logical positivists, symbolic logicians, and behavioristic psychol- 
ogists. His penetrating analysis of Mr. Gilbert Ryle’s The Concept of Mind 
at the end of Lecture I is a fair sample of this feature of these lectures, as is 
his discussion of symbolic logic in Lecture II. 

Third, the book is excessively but fascinatingly anecdotal. There are many 
funny stories and others the author thinks are funny, whether they are or 
not. Frequently he quotes exceptionally pointed comments made by philoso- 
phers about other philosophers, both classical and contemporary. And still 
more important, he has delved into his own memory, and also into his note- 
books written when he was a student at Harvard, and he has woven into these 
lectures many priceless sayings of Royce, Russell, James, Santayana, Palmer, 
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and others, along with choice descriptions of these and of other philosophers 
he knew personally and saw in action. This not only makes the lectures live, 
it makes this book invaluable to the student of philosophy of the twentieth 
century. 

Professor Costello’s own philosophy is more eclectic and hypothetical 
than systematic. He writes: 


I hold certain metaphysical theses of my own. I hold, for instance, 
that quales and relations are very different, though Symbolic Logic 
finds only a difference in the number of variables in a propositional 
function. I hold that space and time are very different, although the 
Einstein theory has discovered interesting interrelations between the 
measurements of space, time and velocity. I hold that there is an 
aspect of both space and time which is not relational, but something 
substantive and qualitative. I hold that there are many minds, all 
linked together by their common world of space, which space is 
known directly, though of course not completely. I held that sense 
quality or quale is a rather late product of emergent evolution, but 
no more essentially mental than physical. It is something conscious- 
ness is built on, rather than a product of mind. I hold that mind is it- 
self a creative cause in the world. I hold that conscious awareness is 
a mental thing, that each mind has its own synthetic unity of apper- 
ception, its own experience, and that “experience in general” is 
meaningless. Minds have other aspects, such as the volitional and 
emotive, and are organizations. All these are working hypotheses, 
rather than final conclusions. The stream of my own consciousness 
contains much that is private to me, even running at times on two or 
three levels, one level perhaps commenting on another, “Look at 
what that fool is up to now.’ There may be subconscious levels. The 
world as perceived is not a collection of flat pictures, but is in the 
round, and fades gradually into an unobserved distance, and it has 
characters not attended to. It has depth; it is the same one world for 
science and common experience, in one space-time. Scientific data 
and aesthetic objects are late products out of this matrix, for the 
primitive life, lived by cows and pragmatists, is utilitarian, and not 
too rich qualitatively. (6of. 


This excellent summary of the author’s own philosophy is a fair sample 
of the high quality of these valuable lectures. D.S. R. 


Great Traprtions in Ernics. By E. M. Albert, E. C. Denise, S. P. Peter- 
freund. American Book Co., N. Y., 1953. pp. Xi-362. $4.25. 


The project of an anthology of classical writings in the field of ethics is faced 
with three formidable difficulties: it must select from an enormous mass of 
available material; it must limit tragically the list of topics to be represented; 
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and it must resort to a collection of snips and patches that is likely to be inco- 
herent and meaningless to the beginner even when not so to the expert. The 
first two difficulties are perhaps insuperable. This volume, however, seems to 
have circumvented the third by the trick, aside from very careful selection, 
of numbering each snip and by prefacing it with a clear summary statement 
of its content. The editors claim that it has proved successful in the classroom, 
and the reader is inclined to agree that perhaps they are right. Fifteen authors 
are presented—from Plato to Ayer and Stevenson. In keeping with the mood 
of the times Augustine alone represents the Christian tradition. Some will 
find that the final chapter on “Ethics as Emotive Expression” is an end on a 
sour note, but it must be agreed, as the dust cover puts it, that the selections 


are “expertly edited to emphasize essential arguments.’ 
W.L. 


Rocer Bacon tn Lire AND LEGEND. By E. Westacott. Philosophical Library, 
N. Y., 1953. pp. xli-140. $3.75. 

At least one American was unable ever to cross the Isis by Folly Bridge with- 
out recalling the little tower that once stood over the gate in which Bacon 
was reputed to have conducted his chemical researches. Certainly no student 
but would be reminded of what took place there so long ago. Yet how dif- 
ferent the circumstances from today? Whereas Schrédinger from within the 
field of science has now to call our attention from being wholly absorbed in 
sense phenomena, the task of Bacon was quite the opposite—that of calling 
attention away from complete absorption in conceptualism or dialectic. Yet 
Bacon’s conceptualism led him to picture so many discoveries yet to come 
that he is commonly called the father of modern science. We can only won- 
der at the modern achievements which he envisioned but could not compass. 
He fell afoul of the theologians and was compelled to pay a heavy price, his 
chemical experiments being viewed as the result of a compact with Satan, but 
he stands forth as the herald of a new day. 

The story of Roger Bacon is told in a beautifully brief yet complete way 
by Westacott who gathers up the salient facts in setting before us his life, 


legend, and works. 
R. T. F. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 


READINGS IN PuiLosopHy oF Science. Edited by Philip P. Wiener. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1953. pp. ix-645. $5.50. 

From the point of view of the subtitle the selections are well chosen and quite 

varied, ranging from the mathematical sciences to the social sciences and 

psychology. In four parts are covered the foundations of mathematical and 

physical sciences, basic concepts of psychology and biology, the methods and 

problems of the social sciences, and philosophical analyses and syntheses. The 
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selections span the development of scientific attitudes from Aristotle to 
Whitehead and Bertrand Russell and thus present a vivid picture of the fact 
that philosophy constitutes the very nerve center of science, this perhaps 
mightiest of man’s endeavors to understand the operations of the universe 
and, in consequence, control them for a measure of comfort and security to 
man. 

Included in this volume are classic pieces of science as well as of philo- 
sophical literature. They are not on the technical level, strictly speaking, so 
that the readings are well adapted to students not specialists in either the sci- 
ences or philosophy. The emphasis throughout is on method, the problematic 
and the conceptual, as it should be when a philosopher deals with science. The 
arrangement shows the continuity of what constitutes the underlying temper 
of science no matter in what area it functions. Latest reflections with their 
stress on field and integrative concepts are also presented though, perhaps, in 
too abbreviated or brief a fashion. 

It does not constitute an adverse criticism to say that out of a plethora of 
good treatments available today on all phases of the philosophical underpin- 
nings and conceptual content of the sciences, other pieces than those given 
might have been lifted. Substitutions may be in order after this first edition 
has been given a thorough test. That it might receive such in very many class- 
rooms throughout the colleges and universities is, indeed, our recommenda- 
tion of a work that is, from a philosophical standpoint all around well planned 
and executed. Especially deserving mention is the fact that the student does 
not have to look for the meat of the matter under a heap of scientific jargon 
or a tangled mass of formulas, experiments and cases in which many a scien- 
tist delights when he knows that the gaze of the public is upon him. The book 
should prove valuable to any one in or out of teaching who wishes to be ap- 
prised of a circumstance too often forgotten or intentionally neglected that 
philosophy still plays a major role in all the sciences. K. F. L. 


Science IN Syntuesis. By William H. Kane, et al. Albertus Magnus Lyceum 
for Natural Science, River Forest, 1953. pp. 289. 


This is an extended report of the work of the members of the Albertus Mag- 
nus Lyceum in the summer session for 1952. The object of the meeting was 
to consider a dialectical approach to the integration of the physical and natu- 
ral sciences. Some forty discussion meetings covering a period of four weeks 
with an additional fifth week of summation are here presented in full. The 
subjects included Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Psychology, and the summary 
provides a tentative outline of unified natural science. 

The work is valuable in giving a glimpse of the present interest of the 
Roman Catholic Church in science and of the synthesis attempted by earnest 
Catholic scientists to unite dialectically the latest discoveries with the stand- 
points of St. Thomas Aquinas. The book is well printed and the bibliographies 
are extensive. R. T. F. 
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ASTROLOGY AND ALCHEMY, Two Fossit Sciences. By Mark Graubard. Philo- 
sophical Library, N. Y., 1953. pp. xi-382. $5.00. 


This volume is a history and a plea at the same time. Mr. Graubard patiently 
and exhaustively collates old and new texts to produce an eclectic synthesis 
in extended essay form which is actually a history of astrology and alchemy 
and an introduction to astronomy and experimental chemistry. The plea is in 
the subtitle. Our author reminds us that astrology was neither stupidity nor 
superstition; it bore little resemblance to its modern nonsensical form; astron- 
omy built on it. Likewise alchemy led through iatro-chemistry and phlogis- 
ton theory to modern experimental chemistry. We are enjoined to look at the 
entire subject scientifically and not in a contemptuous attitude born of happy 
hindsight. 

Mr. Graubard’s framework is chronological. His method is to give a series 
of topic sentences and to illustrate them from men and books. Thus we begin 
with the lure of the stars in Babylon and come down to Lavoisier. Along the 
way we see how time systems and cosmologies came and went, how astrology 
had its ups and downs with the church, and how slowly and painfully mod- 
ern science evolved. We also come face to face with dozens of figures from 
the past—men like Ptolemy, Tycho, Paracelsus. 

The chief value of this book is that it forces an intelligent reader to rede- 
fine his attitudes towards the words “astrology” and “alchemy:’ Incidentally 
we can be grateful to the author for the labor that went into assembling ma- 
terials. Anyone interested in the history of belief and the interrelationship of 
belief and literature or art will appreciate this volume. The tables and glos- 
sary are helpful. And, although the author does not say so, his plea for less 
smugness and his graphs of historical changes in opinion carry a powerful 
implication: modern science and modern religion will one day be re-assessed 


in similar manner—and with what result? 
WILuiAM H. DaAvENpPorRT 


Nuc ear Puysics. By W. Heisenberg. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1953. 
pp- ix-225. $4.75. 

Of special value to the average reader who wishes to get a view of the pres- 

ent state of atomic theory will be this translation into English of an earlier 

work. 

After so many popular envisionings of the atom as made up of little balls 
arranged in geometrical figures which our author introduces into the text, it 
will be confusing to have such assurance followed by the question “to what 
extent such a visual model can be justified at all?” (17-18) This is further 
bolstered by the answer that it cannot be, because the molecule is never in a 
state of rest. 

Equally confusing is the statement, “One can no longer have the slightest 
doubt that very small particles have actually flown through space” (33) to 
be followed in the next sentence by the assertion, “We have the evidence of 
experiments which indicate, with the same degree of certainty, that alpha 
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rays are not particles but waves.’ (33) This fact makes it necessary to enter- 
tain contradicting propositions, i.e., different mental constructs according to 
the phenomena we wish to examine. He proceeds to set these forth, first as 
waves and then as particles. (97ff) At any rate, we can no longer consider the 
atoms as “indivisible building blocks of matter?’ (42) 

There is an interesting account of the principles of the Geiger counter 
and the invention of the new elements, 93, 94, 95 and 96, from Neptunium to 
Curium. 

Those interested in the meaning and present state of atomic theory will 
find the work enlightening although they need to be advised that changes in 
theory are still taking place. R. T. F. 


RELIGION AND NATURE 


EXPERIENCE AND INTERPRETATION. By Charles E. Raven. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, N. Y., 1953. pp. vii-227. $4.00. 

The coming of the new physics has revolutionized our concepts of natural 
law so completely that the old disparity between methods in science and the- 
ology has greatly relaxed. With this fact in view Canon Raven, in his second 
volume of the Gifford Lectures (1952), sets out “to examine some aspects of 
the task of interpreting the Christian experience in such terms as the outlook 
of our time . . . make appropriate?’ (11) 

The crucial issue with Christianity, as he sees it, lies in its claim for unique- 
ness which must be held not in the sense of exclusiveness of other systems, 
but as representative and illuminative. (19) 

We cannot serve God or advance Christendom today by going back 
to the ancient lie which denies all virtue to the virtuous acts of the 
heathen or to its modern version that because God is the ground of 
all being therefore He cannot be in any sense an object of our 
thought. If love, joy, peace, fortitude and the rest are the fruit of the 
Spirit of God, it is difficult for an honest man to deny that where 
these are present the same spirit is manifested—even though it be out- 
side the Churches; or, alternatively, that if this Spirit is God’s Spirit, 
then God can be in some sense known to, accepted by and even 
incarnate in us. (19) 


In Christian theology such a separation from natural religion has been brought 
about, that the First and Second Persons of the Trinity are shown with con- 
trasting characters amounting “almost” to heresy. The work of the Third 
Person is represented in such a way as to separate it from the pre-Christian 
dispensation and to make it contradict the Nicene Creed. This tritheism lurks 
in the present theology of crisis, and forms a threat to the doctrine of the 
unity of the Godhead. Such is the irrationalism of recent orthodoxy. “Only 
when the divine is interpreted in terms of the Word made flesh, can awe and 
obedience and curiosity be quickened into love’ (56) Discussing the differ- 
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ences in the world’s religions, the author calls attention to the rejection of 
the world, as in the Orient, the acceptance of the world as in the West and 
the still more profound conception of the world’s redemption. Here, in hu- 
man personality at the highest level, we find the appropriate category in which 
God is revealed. The Cross itself becomes the representative emblem not only 
for individual salvation but for the whole world process. (115) God is the 
source and agent of all that is, and it is only as “the things that are made” are 
held to manifest the true nature of their Maker that we can find any founda- 
tion for a reasonable faitn. (131) 

In the inadequacy of the doctrine and practice of the Holy Spirit arises 
the most serious difference between the Christianity of the New Testament 
and that of the subsequent ages. “Unless the indwelling of the Spirit com- 
pletes the atoning work of Christ, Atonement becomes a magical gift which 
involves no real change in us, and no real oneness between us and God” (151) 
God’s love presses in upon us continuously throughout the course of nature 
and history. “To live eternally must first involve the constant practice of the 
presence of God” (198) 

This volume not only maintains the high quality of the previous Gifford 
Lectures but is up to the best in that notable series and in the judgment of 
this reviewer marks a turning point in contemporary theology. Canon Raven, 
while he is a profound theologian, is also something of an accomplished sci- 
entist and his work goes very far toward inaugurating a new interest in a 
competent theology. In our judgment he will be known as the outstanding 
theologian of our day when neo-orthodoxy has buried itself deep in its own 
chaos of contradictions. These two volumes are “musts” for those who would 
know the most promising developments of our time. R. T. F. 


A History or Curistianity. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. Harper & Bros., 
N. Y., 1953. pp. XXxvii-1,516. $9.50. 


This prodigious work of scholarship may well stand as the definitive compre- 
hensive summary of the history of Christianity from its inception to the 
middle of the twentieth century. No one except Kenneth Latourette could 
have written it. His long service as Sterling Professor of Missions and Oriental 
History at Yale and as author of numerous works on world-wide aspects of 
the faith, won for him the presidency of the American Historical Association 
several years ago and general recognition as a most thorough integrator of 
religion and history. 

The volume’s 700,000 words are divided into some sixty chapters which 
in turn are grouped together in clusters covering successive chronological 
periods, or rising and falling waves of time, according to a pattern which Dr. 
Latourette employed in his seven-volume History of the Expansion of Chris- 
tianity a decade ago. This scheme distinguishes periods of growth, as from the 
beginning of Christianity to the year 500, from 950 to 1350, from 1500 to 
1750, and from 1815 to 1914, and intervals of recession or readjustment in the 
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years between, with the forty years since 1914 representing a new era as yet 
not fully classified. Yet this colossal new book is not merely a rearrangement 
of the earlier sven volumes, for the author now covers all aspects of Christian 
history including the domestic and internal, and adroitly weaves the colo- 
nizing and missionary material into the entire fabric of every age. Frequent 
chapters of retrospective and prospective summary interpret what has been 
covered or what is soon to transpire. 

A major merit is the author’s assumption that Chrsitian history is a global 
unit; this thesis can console and guide the conventional reader who otherwise 
might become confused or irritated when the book breaks off the story in one 
land or continent to trace it contemporaneously elsewhere, and then in due 
time in a fresh period returns to the starting point or home base. In this way 
justice is done to bodies like the eastern churches, so often neglected in even 
the most reputable textbooks. Coptic and Orthodox groups are treated at 
length; Monophysites and Nestorians are presented as authentic churchmen 
rather than as curious heretics. When missionary or indigenous churches arise 
they are fitted into the general picture of their continents or islands and are 
related to the trends of their times. Due consideration is given likewise to de- 
velopments in the post-Reformation Roman Catholic Church, including the 
three-century period between the Council of Trent and the reign of Pius IX 
which is usually slighted by Protestants. There are not only treatments of 
Spanish and French mystics, including some unfamiliar ones, but also char- 
acter studies and evaluations of the major popes of that era. Christianity in 
English-speaking America is well handled, especially from Jonathan Edwards 
onward. 

To dispute the author’s facts would be ungracious and difficult. Here and 
there, however, one may question his interpretation or selectivity. Not all, 
for instance, will agree that the dissolution of the Society of Jesus was a blow 
to Christianity, although Professor Latourette so construes it because it was 
a setback to that organization’ s missionary labors. Many readers, furthermore, 
will wonder whether he gives sufficient attention to the power and signifi- 
cance of non-Christian religions other than Islam, especially in modern times. 
Gandhi, for instance, is mentioned on three occasions, but chiefly to show the 
influence of Christianity upon him and through him upon others. 

It may be appropriate to liken this volume to the panorama which an avi- 
ator or a coalition of aviators might obtain and register after flying in all 
directions above the surface of the historical Christian globe. Yet this range, 
mirabile dictu, does not result in omission or superficiality in regard to the 
subjects usually included in church histories. Creeds and councils, fathers, 
founders, thinkers, monarchs, crusaders, ecclesiastics, vital movements, and 
all the rest appear and are placed in true perspective. To b= specific, the Lu- 
theran Reformation is presented in full length in forty crowded pages, in- 
cluding analyses of the reformer’s tracts, doctrines, and social and political 
implications. The beginnings of the Reformed Churches feature in detail not 
merely Zwingli and Calvin but also many of their contemporaries who often 
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are only names. Modern European theology from Kant, Schleiermacher, and 
Hegel to Schweitzer, Barth, and Brunner, and those whom they have influ- 
enced elsewhere receives an historical treatment which renders more intelli- 
gible what the uninitiated might otherwise regard as mere dialectical subtlety. 
Attention is given to Marxist Communism as the present challenge to Christi- 
anity, but this new force is placed in proper proportion when compared to 
the rivals which confronted the faith in other ages. Personal and social devo- 
tion, Christian hope, and the ecumenical church emerge as the factors which 
may be expected to dominate the future. 

Truly this is an encyclopedic work. It is not likely often to be read through 
in uninterrupted sequence. It may not displace books like those of Walker 
and Gifford as basic texts. It has, however, a unique and abiding position. Its 
comprehensive index, occupying thirty-eight pages of three-column small 
print and containing more than four thousand headings many of which have 
ten or more subheads, affords ready access to practically everything in Chris- 
tian history about which anyone in all probability will want to know. With 
such an authoritative refuge at hand, the Christian scholar may feel secure. 
If he is worthy of the author’s implied confidence in him, he may study the 
book seriously and himself become a better interpreter of the stream of 
history. Eart Cranston 


CurisTIANiTy, DipLoMAcy AND War. By Herbert Butterfield. Abingdon Press, 
N.Y. and Nashville, 1953. pp. 125. $1.75. 


Herbert Butterfield, Professor of Modern History at Cambridge University, 
attracted the attention of the scholarly world through the publication some 
three years ago of a remarkable little volume, Christianity and History. He is 
rapidly becoming the spokesman of a post-Toynbee school of history which 
focuses its study not so much upon the sweep of the entire human story as 
upon a critical analysis and interpretation of the last few centuries. He con- 
tinually posits constructive hypotheses for the spiritual domination of the 
future, immediate and more distant. His present book suggests ways by which 
Christians inwardly and outwardly can restrain war and advance peace. 

The author acknowledges that “the ecclesiastical mind in general has 
tended to be particularly unfortunate in its handling of historical data?’ It has 
cherished more legends than anybody else and has believed them longer than 
anybody else. It now should shake off this limitation and lead mankind from 
fear, confusion, and a sense of the inevitability of destructive warfare into a 
reasonable state of balanced harmony. 

The main delusion of the twentieth century has been the assumption that 

“just war” can be fought on a wholesale scale until the victory of the inno- 
cent coalition and the dutvaction of the wicked enemy shall establish peace. 
Butterfield asserts that this conception is a complete ‘misreading of history 
and ethics; it has been proved wrong during and after both of the world wars 
of our lifetime. Terms like “war for righteousness” and “unconditional sur- 
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render” have been found to be unwarranted, harmful, and incapable of appli- 
cation. Instead of this aberration, men of good will should start with Christian 
magnanimity, seeking an over-all view of the problem of war from an ele- 
vation which embraces both the belligerent parties and looks toward the in- 
ternational order as a whole. War should be avoided, but if it does come it 
should be localized; it should become a “war for limited objectives” like most 
of the struggles of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, or the recent 
Korean conflict. To fan a limited war into a world struggle, even under the 
guise of a great moral crusade, is unnecessary and unavailing. The knockout 
blows of 1918 and 1945 have been less justifiable or successful, he holds, than 
such a moderate peace as that of Utrecht, 1713, in which the aggression of 
Louis XIV was curbed but France remained one of a number of great powers 
on good terms with her recent enemies. In fact it was the multiplicity of great 
powers during the two centuries that followed Utrecht which maintained a 
steady balance and guaranteed an effective restoration of peace whenever 
wars broke out, whether these were wars for limited purposes, as was usu- 
ally the case, or wars of aggression like those of Napoleon. Sadly enough 1914 
put an end to that relatively stable and liberal era and brought in the age of 
universai and unrestrained conflict with which it is the present generation’s 
responsibility to deal. 

Modern history, adds Butterfield, has yet another lesson for today. Aban- 
doning the self-controlled outlook and tactics of the eighteenth century, the 
twentieth century has lapsed back into the attitude and techniques of the 
earlier age of post-Reformation religious warfare, an intermittent century- 
long conflict between Catholics and Protestants which outwardly terminated 
with the Peace of Westphalia in 1648. This aggressive animosity, like our 
own recent wars, was an ideological struggle seeking the elimination of the 
enemy, since Catholics and Protestants fought to destroy one another, at least 
within their own spheres of influence. Propaganda, mass enthusiasm, resort 
to questionable means of warfare and diplomacy, and withal a great zeal for 
the assumed rightness of one’s own cause—all these elements abounded then 
as they do now in the larger a between “democracy” or “Christianity” 
on the one hand and “communism” or “atheism” on the other. History proves 
both antitheses to be based upon false siaiaiaaiies Furthermore, it is an over- 
simplification to call the movements behind the Iron Curtain mere commu- 
nism, for these uprisings rest also upon revolution, a factor through which 
Western countries obtained much of their freedom, yet one w hich they ha- 
bitually overlook in their present dealings with the East. Christianity can exist 
and purify itself in the same world as communism, for its highest object i is not 
to fight or kill but to rescue man even if he becomes the victim of diabolical 
agencies. “Christian charity is the grand and mighty exorcism” 

This small but powerful volume deserves the attention of all reasonable 
persons. In fact one could wish that the unreasonable also might take it to 


heart; they might find it the clue to a better type of thought and action. 
E. C. 
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CuristTIAN REALISM AND Po.iticaL Prosiems. By Reinhold Niebuhr. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1953. pp. 203. $3.00. 

Of the eleven essays comprising this volume, two thirds are reprints or slight 

expansions from earlier appearances. For only one article, “Augustine’s Po- 

litical Realism,’ is the claim made that “it was written especially for this 

book” It is also marked by the usual Niebuhrian oversimplification, selectivity, 

paradox, dogmatism, and homiletical emphasis. 

Although this new essay consists of twenty-eight pages of debatable inter- 
pretation, it has only twelve supporting quotes from Augustine and only six 
of these are from Augustine’s great definitive study of the relationship be- 
tween church and state. But it is now recognized that Augustine’s work on 
the Psalms, for example, is an expansion of homilies. Moreover, the critical 
separation of the genuine from the spurious in his sermons has not been com- 
pleted. On page 132, Sermon, CCCIIV (sic) needs correction. 

The state for Augustine may serve the love of God by promoting peace, 
justice, discipline, but it may also be the incarnation of selfishness as in the 
case of the Ruman Empire. The Civitas Dei founded at the beginning of the 
world has been in conflict with the civitas terrena for centuries, he contends, 
but its millenarian aspect is not ahead, rather it began with the founding of 
the church and is identifiable even with the church. 

Logically, what Augustine under cross-examination could have claimed 
only for the church as the totality of the predestined, he illogically transfers 
to the empirical church, both because his two views of the church are inter- 
woven and because the Roman Catholic view of the church holds also for 
Augustine. Hence, the guilt of transmitting to the medieval church the sug- 
gestion of the theocratic conclusion that the sacerdotium is superior to the 
imperium, attaches to Augustine. Thus also he could pass on to the medieval 
church the frightful teaching that coercion, force, and violence may be em- 
ployed by the state to assist the church against all heresies and heretics. The 
author of “Thou hast made us for Thyself and our hearts are restless until 
they find their rest in Thee” is also in the hinterland of the medieval inquisi- 
torial torture chamber! 

Some of the leading modern philosophers have severely criticized the con- 
fusion of the irrational and the dogmatic, the selectivity and lack of ethical 
insight, the emphasis upon the homiletical rather than the historical, the fail- 
ure to postpone a conclusion until the other side has been heard, the misun- 
derstanding of liberalism, appearing in the numerous volumes of Reinhold 
Niebuhr. 

So on page 146 there is the oft-repeated indictment of liberalism: “Mod- 
ern liberal Christians know that love is the final norm for man; but they fall 
into sentimentality because they fail to measure the power and persistence of 
self love? Really? The liberals quoting both the Old Testament and Jesus 
actually contend that the second commandment reads: “The second is like 
unto it. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thou shalt love thyself: Neither the 
Old Testament nor Jesus nor the “liberal Christian” pretends to accomplish 
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the impossible, namely, to cancel out self-love. What he desires to do is to 
ethicize self-love by purifying it so that it may transform himself and his 
neighbors alike. ConraD Henry MorHLMAN 


Tue TRANSCENDENT Unity oF Reticions. By Frithjof Schuon, Pantheon 
Books, N. Y., 1953. pp. 199. $3.50. 

This translation from the French by Peter Townsend has a most arresting title 

and raises high hopes since one of the most important problems of the day 

lies in that unity of action toward peace and understanding between peoples 

of which religion is the key. 

The early chapter on “The Limitations of Exotericism” is very rich and 
very suggestive. Here the author discusses the atrophy which invariably over- 
takes dogma when reduced to form. While form is necessary to stability, pres- 
ervation of dogma becomes more important than the living spirit which in- 
habited and becomes the “sin against the Holy Ghost?’ Hence religious per- 
secution with its customary resort to false accusation and calumny becomes 
the ultimate lie. Thus he argues for a universality of view which will recog- 
nize the presence of the Divine Spirit wherever ‘the fruits of the spirit, lov €, 
joy, forbearance, and goodness exist. Since absolute truth is beyond expres- 
sion, no religious form can be universally binding. 

From this point on, in an effort to maintain wholesale the acts and teach- 
ings of all religions, the author seems to forget the touchstone of religious 
reality—the appearance of the fruits of the spirit and to defend entire systems. 
Thus war becomes ‘ ‘indispensable for the propaganda of a religion.” (133) 
“This explains why it has been permissible for Moslems from the very be- 
ginning to employ a human means such as war to establish their traditional 
w orld” (133) The Hindu wars are likewise defended because “Holy”’ “Krish- 
na enjoined upon Arjuna to fight, not out of hatred nor even to conquer, but 
in order to fulfil his destiny as an instrument of the Divine plan and without 
attaching himself to the fruits of his actions: (133) Likewise it was “God . . . 
who commanded Moses to have the population of Canaan put to the sword, 
it is clear that the question of the ‘morality’ of such conduct is in no way in- 
volved; what alone counts in every case is the fact of the Divine Will” (134) 

This seems to us sheer blasphemy and the denial of morality as an essential 
aspect of true religion. That the author becomes thus embrangled seems to us 
to spring from his doctrine of the Absolute which he tries both to hold and 
to dismiss. The incongruities into which the believers in scriptural infallibil- 
ity are led is plainly evident. Feeling it necessary to defend the infallibility of 
the Mosaic law against adultery, he negates the forgiveness by Jesus of the 
woman taken in adultery by insisting the law could have been properly 
executed by her accusers “if it had been done in the right spirit?’ (138) 

To the reviewer no more need be said concerning the false and pernicious 
attempt to set up a unity of religions by assuming that whatever is is the 
responsibility of the Divine Spirit. This is foreordination with a vengeance. 

R. T. F. 
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Tue Protestant Crepo. Edited by Vergilius Ferm. Philosophical Library, 
N. Y., 1953. pp. Xi-241. $5.00. 
This collaborative volume of ten essays by as many authors is presumably 
“protestant” in the sense of affirming some sort of Christianity while reject- 
ing another; yet in precisely what sense the writers are in positive agreement 
under any “Christian” label is not obvious. Professor M. S. Enslin, for ex- 
ample, holds that the thinking man will be “increasingly unconcerned with 
the age-long debate as to whether this is or is not a friendly universe in which 
we live?’ and finds more “pointed” the question, “Are we friendly to the uni- 
verse?” (85, 86) Just how a one-sided friendship is possible, however, is not 
shown, unless founded upon irrational euphoria derived from economic secu- 
rity, a poor imagination, and a good digestion. Professor Wieman, a well- 
known supra-liberal, writes in semantically comfortable words, but leaves us 
in doubt concerning the role of hope in his thinking. Professor Floyd Ross, 
one of the younger and most earnest seekers, seems to be backing out of 
Christianity in any explicit meaning of the term in favor of something like 
Buddhism. Professor Ferm, who closes the volume, speaks for a “Protestant 
Protestantism” as opposed to “Catholic Protestantism, or a new Reformation 
beyond Protestantism” which he identifies with “the grace of God... a 
doctrine not learned from books but from an experience of everyday life” 
(226) Where Christian history fits into the picture is not made clear. Less 
extreme positions are supported by Professor C. H. Moehlman, the late Bishop 
F. J. McConnell, Professor J. T. McNeill, and Professor F. W. Buckler. The 
latter’s essay, “An Anthropological Approach to the Origins of Protestant- 
ism,’ is an extraordinary study in source ideas with the purpose of pointing 
out the direction which a restatement of the Protestant creed will, as he be- 
lieves, take. His conclusion is that this creed will escape from Greek, Latin, 
and Judaic metaphors and will espouse the Persian concept of “King of 
Kings” as expressed, for instance, in Handel’s “Hallelujah Chorus’ (160) 
The reader of this volume is likely to be impressed with two facts. In con- 
trast to obscurant dogmatism, whether earlier or later, liberal Protestantism 
possesses the spirit of truth, of honest and experimental inquiry. At the same 
time that spirit has not won a creed sufficiently precise, comprehensive, vital, 
gripping, and convincing for the needs of human life. It is obvious that a Prot- 
estantism of the future, if it is to win the practical leadership of the world, 
must reverse the tradition of Luther and Calvin, and lean heavily, not only 
upon ethical and mystical experience, but likewise upon philosophy. W. L. 


Tue Gospet oF THE Spirit. By E. C. Colwell and E. L. Titus. Harper & Bros., 
N. Y., 1953- pp. 190. $2.50. 

This book, written by two eminent New Testament scholars, should help 

both laymen and preachers to come to a better understanding of the Gospel 

according to John. Modern Christians have no excuse for treating the Fourth 

Gospel as though it were “historical” in the usual sense of that term. Neither 

should they regard it as unimportant. The authors state emphatically that “the 
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Fourth Gospel, rightly viewed, is in spite of (or perhaps because of) its ‘un- 
historical’ character a book of superlative religious value; . . . it speaks a mes- 
sage for our time which a more ‘factual’ approach could never do” In the 
first chapter they point out some of the religious values of the Gospel. The 
contemporary emphasis “on the divine Christ to the virtual exclusion of the 
historical Jesus constitutes a modern equivalent of the ancient docetic heresy; 
they rightly claim. The Fourth Gospel is an interpretation of Jesus; it is a 
mistake to regard it as definitive. (The same must be said for the other three 
Gospels also.) 

Professors Colwell and Titus delineate in clear language the evangelist’s 
purpose and method in chapters two and three. In the last three chapters they 
deal with the Gospel writer’s concept of the divine nature of Jesus, the de- 
scent of the Spirit, and Jesus as the revelation of God. All of the chapters lend 
themselves very effectively to lecture-discussion groups in the churches and 
other adult education forums. Clarification such as they offer on the symbol- 
ism of the Fourth Gospel, its relationship to its times, its relevance for today, 
would undoubtedly make for more alert Christians. 

The Fourth Gospel has always appealed to Oriental Christians because of 
its mystical implications and its largely nonhistorical bias. At the same time 
the Fourth Gospel has several exclusivist phrases implying that there is no 
salvation save through Jesus. This poses a problem for twentieth-century citi- 
zens which the authors do not take up in this little volume—namely, is it wise, 
reasonable or even defensible to claim an “only way” to God or to blessed- 
ness? The Fourth Gospel still poses problems for world-minded Christians 
who want Buddhists to feel free either to become Christians or to remain 
Buddhists. But this is perhaps the subject of another volume. The authors are 
to be commended for the clarity with which they have written. 

Fioyp H. Ross 


Tue INTERPRETER’S Bisxe. Vol. 9. Abingdon Press, N. Y. and Nashville, 1954. 
pp- ix-668. $8.75. 

Volume 9 of this newest complete commentary on the entire Bible is concerned 
with two New Testament books: Acts and Romans. G. H. C. Macgregor does 
the introduction and exegesis on the book of Acts, while Theodore P. Ferris 
does the exposition. Dr. Macgregor is a scholar well known for his compe- 
tency in the field of critical New Testament study. Dr. Ferris is an outstand- 
ing minister in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The Epistle to the Romans is done by John Knox and Gerald R. Cragg. 
The former, professor at Union Theological Seminary, is well known for his 
careful and stimulating work on Paul. Gerald R. Cragg is pastor of the Erskine 
and Americar United Church, Montreal. 

Macgregor properly emphasizes the unity of the Gospel of Luke and the 
book of Acts, pointing out that “it is of utmost importance to visualize the 
third Gospel and the book of Acts as two parts of a single whole” He is not 
clear as to the authorship but proceeds on the assumption that at least the 
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diary section of Acts can be ascribed to Luke. This appears to be a weakness 
inasmuch as in the preceding section (p. 5) he has shown how the Lukan 
authorship tradition builds up in the second century. 

In discussing the “medical interest” of the author Macgregor falls into 
an error which results from failure to understand the amazing literary skill of 
the ancient author. It has been pointed out, for example, that if “Luke” were 
a physician he was also, on the linguistic basis, a sailor, since he uses the tech- 
nical nautical language in describing the voyage of Paul to Rome. 

Macgregor also tends, in our opinion, to stress the points of agreement 
between the letters of Paul and the book of Acts. He rejects, however, the 
theory that the writer of Acts knew the letters of Paul. 

In general, the introductory statement is a good one, although the reviewer 
feels that the definitive work in this area still remains the monumental Begin- 
nings of Christianity. However, the latter is in five volumes and would natu- 
rally be a more intensive and extensive study. 

The exegesis is on the same high level as the introduction. The persistent 
error, however, is to view Acts as too factual and not enough as religious 
artistry. For example, the speech of Paul in Athens is apparently accepted at 
its face value. Such a view bristles with problems. This is the error of failing 
to see Acts as a work of art, not as scientific history. 

John Knox’s work on Romans is, as one would expect, stimulating and 
accurate. He takes the purpose of Romans to be Paul’s concern to overcome 
Roman suspicion as to the authenticity of his gospel especially in view of 
Rome’s conservative position and the fact that Marcion “was the greatest dis- 
ciple of Paul in the early second century: Hence Paul’s careful and somewhat 
systematic presentation of his own viewpoint in the Epistle to the Romans. 

Among the textual problems of Romans, chapter sixteen rightly receives 
consideration. Knox presents the hypothesis that it “was not a part of the 
original collection of Pauline letters . . . but was added to Romans at some 
later stage in the evolution of the Pauline corpus, just as the three Pastoral 
epistles were added. Indeed, Romans 16 has a great deal in common with the 
Pastorals, vss. 17-21, which fit so poorly in Romans, and might have been 
lifted out of the Pastorals”’ (p. 367) 

This paragraph has been reserved for an observation relating to the expo- 
sition. The reviewer wonders what value there is in the inclusion of homi- 
letical material in a commentary such as this. There seems to be a vast gulf 
separating the historical and the homiletical! This is especially true of the 
exposition of Acts. In the case of Romans there is, in large part, an example 
of how homiletics can be built on sound critical study. It is high time that 
biblical criticism and homiletics became true working companions and that 
mere pious statements without accurate historical knowledge were dispensed 
with. 

But, all in all, the volume lives up to the high standards set by the compan- 
ion volumes which are already available. It will be a significant aid especially 
to ministers who take their preaching seriously. Eric L. Trrus 
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Atoms, MEN AnD Gop. By Paul E. Sabine. Philosophical Library, 1953. pp. 
X-226. $3.75. 


Professor Stace’s curious misapprehension of both religion and science as 
stated in the now famous magazine article “Man Against Darkness” in the 
Atlantic Monthly for September, 1948, seems to have generally achieved the 
opposite of the purpose fur which it was written—an elegy to the demise of 
religion. Among other forces it has aroused has been outstandingly the sci- 
entific minds that have resented the libel on science. From the standpoint of 
science, Dr. Sabine rises to refutation by quoting Stace’s sentence: “Science 
has killed religion” He then sets out to show how false this conjecture is. To 
that statement he might, with some truth, have added: “Killed religion and 
itself” for the religion Stace fights is as dead as the science which is now 
superseded, dead by their own hands unless we recall the rising energies of 
new faith and the new physics from the ashes of the old. This fact is suc- 
cinctly set forth in the statement, “For the new physics, as for Barthian the- 
ology, God must be the wholly other” God, together with the creative mind 
of the scientist, exists wholly outside the “universe of scientific discourse” 
(11) He (God) might be said to remain in both realms as the underlying basis 
of human understanding, beyond explanation but not beyond the ground of 
all experience scientific or religious. “We must think of Nature and God, not 
as two separate existences, but as two aspects of a single final reality” (12-13) 

A world of infinite relations can produce no meaning at all without the 
attribution of purpose, and purpose is never merely mechanical. The differ- 
ence between the human being and the electronic robot presently so much 
discussed is greater than the newspapers generally accord. “The number of 
neurons in the brain is approximately ten billion. A computing machine with 
only one thousandth of this number of vacuum tube relays ‘would require 
the power of Niagara Falls to operate it and the Niagara River to keep it 
cool?” (80) This is not to mention at all the fact that the robot can invent 
nothing, can do nothing which has not already been laid down by the mind 
of its inventor. 

The modern scientific standpoint is not truly represented by the mecha- 
nistic materialists but rather by such scientists as J. Arthur Thomson in the 
Terry Lecture at Yale: “We must confess that the general trend of evidence 
is strongly in favor of the belief in a continuity of process from nebula to 
earth and from cooling earth to awakening life, always supposing however 
that mind is the warp to matter’s woof, for in the beginning was Mind, and 
that Mind is the light of men”’ (87) 

The author concludes: “Pure thought in the mind of God creates the 
physical world. One would better say, pure thought in the mind of God is 
the physical universe, since creation connotes a temporal sequence from non- 
being to being’’ (109) 
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Finding that physical theory, in order to be free from internal incon- 
sistencies, must reduce the external world to a world of mental real- 
ities, all scientific tradition indicates that scientific faith will accept 
the corollary of a Universal Mind in which these realities have their 
existence. Scientific faith in the rational order of nature and religious 
faith in a Divine Mind thus come to have a common object. (110-111) 


To such as are not familiar with the revolution that has taken place in 
scientific thought, the chapter on “The New Physics,’ will furnish outstand- 
ing information. RTF 


Puritan Sace: CoLLecrep WritINGs oF JONATHAN Epwaros. Edited by Ver- 
gilius Ferm. Library Publishers, N. Y., 1953. pp. xxvii-640. $7.50. 


Professor Ferm includes twenty-seven pieces in his collection: three scien- 
tific passages, a liberal selection from the Diary, nine sermons, and fourteen 
other selections from theological and philosophical discussion. The appen- 
dices add four letters and two brief manuscript fragments, hitherto unpub- 
lished, but of little importance. There is almost no annotation, and the intro- 
duction is inadequate as a background for study. Though more extensive 
than other available volumes of selections from Edwards, the present book 
is too poorly bound and poorly printed to justify the comparatively high 


price. B. R. McE perry, Jr. 


Satnt BONAVENTURA, THE Minp’s Roap to Gop. Translated by George Boas. 
Liberal Arts Press, N. Y., 1953. pp. xxi-46. 5o¢. 


This is another useful addition to the admirable project thriving of late which 
provides the student with inexpensive, paper-bound editions of inaccessible 
classics. Professor Boas’ new translation of Bonaventura’s [tinerarium Mentis 
ad Deum is authentic and is amplified by a useful, as well as considerable, 
analysis of this Franciscan writing which gives an account of the six stages, 
from sense perception to mystical illumination, of the knowledge of God. 
W. L. 
Tue INNER SpLeNvDor. By Lewis L. Dunnington. The Macmillan Co., N. Y., 
1954. Pp. Xi-229. $2.75. 
Lewis L. Dunnington has written one of the best books to be found on the 
relation of religious faith to mental and bodily health. It will form for many 
a useful devotional book and a guide to the inner life. The author has had 
much experience in meeting the problems of people suffering from nervous 
tension, sickness, and hardship in the conduct of clinics in the great churches 
he has served. He has written many books on related subjects and will be 
read with great profit. RTF. 
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Gop anv Company. By Zephine Humphrey. Harper & Co., N. Y., 1953. pp- 
128. $1.75. 


This little book is a blend of the poetic, the provocative, and the contem- 
plative. Written in nontechnical language, it deals with many of the great 
themes of theology-at-its-best: God, man, good and evil, prayer, death, and 
incarnation. The suggestive questions which the author raises she attempts 
to answer in oblique ways that are neither narrowly orthodox nor overtly 
rebellious. The title refers to the importance of stressing the bonds that tie 
man to God in one grand experiment on this planet. F. H.R. 


LITERARY THEORY AND PRACTICE 


CoLeripce, OptuM AND “Kusia KHAN” By Elisabeth Schneider. University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago. 1953. pp. xi-378. $5.00. 


Coleridge’s “Kubla Khan” is one of the best-known poems in the language. 
The “stately pleasure dome,’ the “caverns measureless to man,’ and the “dam- 
sel with a dulcimer” haunt the memory. The poem’s unique harmonies are 
as unforgettable as Poe’s “Raven” and far more subtle. Aside from these in- 
herent qualities, Coleridge’s account of its composition in a dream induced 
by opium has set the poem apart. A generation ago Professor John Living- 
stone Lowes, accepting Coleridge’s account, developed a sharp contrast be- 
tween the conscious and significant structure of the “Ancient Mariner” and 
the meaningless charm of “Kubla Khan;’ with its images held musically to- 
gether by “the streamy nature of association?’ Miss Schneider has set out to 
prove that opium had nothing to do with the poem; that it is in its way as 
comprehensible as the “Ancient Mariner”; and that it shows abundant evi- 
dence of Coleridge’s conscious and ingenious art. It is likely that her view of 
the poem will be generally accepted. 

This book was made possible by the publication twenty years ago of a 
brief note by Coleridge, describing the poem as having been composed “in 
a sort of Reverie,’ rather than in a dream, as stated in the prefatory note of 
1816. The inconsistency of Coleridge’s two accounts invited a thorough re- 
examination. The complexity of Coleridge and the diversity of his critics 
have raised many problems for Miss Schneider, but she has solved most of 
them with vigor and with an awareness of implications that makes this book 
of interest to all serious students of literature. She has, for instance, some wise 
cautions against overzealous symbolical interpretation. And her review of 
modern knowledge of the effects of opium is a good warning of the harm 
that is done when a “literary” treatment such as De Quincey’s “Confessions 
of an English Opium-Eater” is accepted without question. Tradition has 
greatly exaggerated the power of opium to induce dreams, and the physical 
effects of opium have frequently been confused with the effects of with- 
drawal of the drug. 
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. The discussion of opium, however, is merely to clear away the cobwebs 
of tradition and to make way for systematic literary analysis of the poem. 
In discussing its images and themes, the author shows numerous parallels in 
Landor’s Gebir (1798), Southey’s Thalaba (published 1801 but accessible to 
Coleridge in 1798 and 1799), and the English translation of Wieland’s Oberon 
(1798). These poems she thinks much more acceptable “sources” than the 
seventeenth-century travel books which Lowes labored so hard to show were 
the unconscious “sources” of “Kubla Khan’ These contemporary works, 
however, raise anew the troublesome question of the date of “Kubla Khan?’ 
Both of Coleridge’s notes attribute it to 1797, though various scholars have 
thought 1798 a likelier date. Miss Schneider struggles for eighty pages to push 
the date forward to October, 1799, which would permit her to include the 
influence of Gebir, Thalaba, and Oberon. Regretfully, she falls short of cer- 
tainty, but she feels that regardless of the date, “Kubla Khan” belongs to the 
tradition of oriental poetry represented by these works. 

Turning in her last chapter to the poem itself, Miss Schneider first em- 
phasizes the clarity of the literal meaning of the poem. There is first an in- 
complete description of Kubla’s palace; then the poet tells of the “damsel 
with a dulcimer;’ once seen and heard in a vision. If the music of that vision 
could be revived, then the poet could complete the description of the earthly 
paradise, and he would be accepted as one of the immortal poets. This, Miss 
Schneider thinks, is quite enough meaning for a good poem, thought not for 
a great one. It is complete in a sense, though there are several undeveloped 
elements—such as “ancestral voices prophesying war’—which justify Cole- 
ridge’s characterization of it as a fragment. She rejects the symbolical inter- 
pretations proposed by various critics. More interesting to her is the haunting 
music, which probably stems from Milton’s “Lycidas:’ The descriptive effec- 
tiveness may owe something to Lessing’s “Laocoon;’ though this would 
depend on acceptance of the year 1799 for the composition of “Kubla Khan? 
Whatever of magic there is in the poem—and there is a great deal—is not of 


poppy or of mandragora, but a magic as human as that in other works of art. 
B. R. McE. 


SHELLEY’s Prose. Edited by David Lee Clark. University of New Mexico 
Press, Albuquerque, 1954. pp. viii-385. $8.50. 

Here is a book that every library should acquire. With the Forman edition 
dated and hard to come by, and the Julian edition limited and expensive, the 
Clark edition of Shelley’s Prose fills a gap very nicely. It is handsomely 
printed and bound, large (seven by ten inches), neatly designed for ease of 
reading, employing double columns skilfully and varying type sizes effec- 
tively in text and notes. 

Professor Clark, a Shelley specialist, disposes of a few myths in an intro- 
ductory essay, then gives us the poet’s prose (all of it except the two early 
novels and the letters) with clear, pointed prefatory remarks about each 
entry, includes adequate footnotes, and winds up with several appendices and 
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“selected” bibliography. The last is a bit disappointing, including as it does 
such dated or superseded items as MacDonald and Peck, and omitting a dozen 
relatively recent journalistic pieces by such men as Cameron (who is repre- 
sented, but inadequately). The principle of selection is not clear here. And 
some readers will object to Professor Clark’s constant intrusion of himself in 
the footnotes; however, this reviewer feels that these interjections are a result 
of passionate interest and feeling and will help to create a saner view of 
Shelley. 

It is becoming more and more clear that Shelley was more than a poet, 
that his political pamphlets were a testing ground for later poetic ideas, that 
no one knows Shelley who hasn’t read his philosophical essays and the pref- 
aces or notes to his poems. In pounding home this point and in making easily 
available the materials necessary for revaluating Shelley as a rounded man, 
Professor Clark has performed a notable labor of love. W. H.D. 


Lorp Byron, Curistian Virturs. By G. Wilson Knight. Oxford University 
Press, N. Y., 1952. pp. Xv-304. $6.00. 


This is not a biography or a work of literary criticism, but as the subtitle 
suggests, an analysis of Byron’s character. Professor Knight announces at 
once that Byron is “our greatest poet in the widest sense of that term since 
Shakespeare?’ an unsurpassed master of prose, but even more impressive as 
a man. Treatment of Byron’s vices is reserved for a later volume, a novel pro- 
cedure, but one perhaps justified for Byron since emphasis of the vices has 
often blinded readers to his better qualities. Professor Knight has little trouble 
in piling high the evidence of strong character from Byron himself and from 
the memoirs of his numerous friends. Beginning with his fondness for animals 
of all kinds, usually a subject for comic relief in the biographies, Professor 
Knight sees in Byron a strong, pure natural feeling that led him to oppose 
all blood sports, even angling. His fondness for history, often thought super- 
ficial, the author regards as impressive proof of a wide sy mpathy with human 
affairs. Among Byron’s contemporaries, Thomas Moore, Teresa Guiccioli, 
and Lady Blessington have left unusually full testimony of his inherent gen- 
erosity and love of truth. Hating hypocrisy as he did, however, Byron often 
caused others to misunderstand him and to exaggerate his faults. This is the 
basic approach of the book. After an initial chapter on “Current Misunder- 
standings,’ Professor Knight marshals instances of Byron’s kindness to serv- 
ants, friends, and other authors (Coleridge, for example). Next there is a 
dicussion of “Life Against Letters,’ emphasizing Byron’s constant belief that 
literary fame alone was worthless. He sought for “Poetic Action,’ finding it 
at last in aiding the Greek struggle for independence, where the testimony 
to his wisdom, forbearance, and courage is almost universal. Professor Knight 
concludes that he was basically a Promethean character, dedicated to the 
advances of society, and hence inevitably opposed to the existing order. In him 
we get “something new, in which poetry and action, aristocracy and revolu- 
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tion, Christianity and statecraft, each raised to a high autonomous power, 
co-exist within one single human, yet magical, personality: 

Such a conception of Byron is not complete, but there is substantial and 
useful truth in it. As Matthew Arnold believed, there is a wholeness and 
sanity in Byron which has particular value for our time, no matter what faults 
he had. Knowledge of Byron is hard to communicate, however. The poetry 
is diffuse and often rhetorical, running counter to present fashions and criti- 
cal standards. The life is bound up with manners, issues, and minor person- 
alities now largely forgotten. The present volume will be hard reading for 
those who do not already know Byron well. Moreover, there is too little 
wit and humor in it for the ideal interpretation of a great satirist. Enthusiasm 
is contagious, however, and perhaps Professor Knight’s volume will con- 
tribute to a rediscovery and reassessment of the English romantic poet who 
most deeply affected Europe for two generations. B. R. McE. 


EMerson Hanpsook. By Frederic Ives Carpenter. Hendricks House, N. Y., 
1953. pp. Xiv-268. $4.00. 


Frederick Ives Carpenter is already well known for his interpretations of the 
work of Ralph Waldo Emerson in Emerson and Asia, and Emerson: Repre- 
sentative Selections in the “American Writers Series: 

This handbook brings together from all, or nearly all, available sources 
the various comments made on Emerson’s work in the last century and more. 
His discussion appears under four heads: “Emerson’s Biography,’ “His Prose 
and Poetry,’ “His Ideas; and “Emerson and World Literature” In no other 
work known to this reviewer can one find so much packed into small space 
as to be fairly definitive of Emerson’s work, though the author would make 
no such claim. In a field combed over so many times by the most distinguished 
writers, the author has yet succeeded in bringing new facets of understand- 
ing by going outside the field of published work into the ideas expressed in 
graduate theses and adds also his own fresh interpretations. 

Under the biographical section, Emerson’s relations with Carlyle, 
Thoreau, and Margaret Fuller are discussed as well as Alcott and the dif- 
ferences that divided them at times. Thoreau’s contempt for Emerson’s pack- 
ing a rifle on his Adirondack vacation brings out a new light, and by con- 
tradistinction Emerson’s reference to the Walden experiment as a kind of 
“huckleberry party” His attitude toward the Brook Farm project which was 
inaugurated under his eye, in his own study, is drawn from a forgotten epi- 
sode of the Journals where Emerson inquires: “Shall I raise the siege of this 
hen-coop, and march baffled away to a pretended siege of Babylon?” (37) 

Under “Prose and Poetry” we are given a discussion of Emerson’s rela- 
tion to the late changes from classicism begun by Walt Whitman and inaugu- 
ration of “‘a distinctly American poetry in America” (96) Emerson is further 
credited for the furtherance of the idea of inspiration in artistic creation 
which has resulted in a characteristic American architecture. “His emphasis 
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on the supreme value of the mystical experience for the illumination and 
guidance of practical life in this world differentiates his thought from oriental 
and from catholic mysticism” (119) 

The inclusion of so many diverse interpretations of Emerson leads natu- 
rally to some confusion and also to the inclusion of interpretations with 
which the reader will disagree. As, for instance, with this reviewer the state- 
ment of H. A. Myers: “Emerson did not deny the divinity of Jesus; he robbed 
it of unique significance by affirming the divinity and equality of all men.’ 
(162) This we would consider a mon sequitur, since the human nature of 
Jesus established that very divinity and equality. The uniqueness of Jesus, 
in our view, lies in the fact of his moral achiev ement, open to all in some 
degree. 

The work fulfils all the requisites of a handbook, with copious bibliogra- 
phies and complete references throughout which will make it essential to any 
further research on Emerson. There are a few errors of proof on pages 150, 
187, and a bad anacoluthon on page 136. One imagines the absence of bucolic 
experience on the part of the author in teaching calves to drink from a pail, 
by his reference to the recalcitrant calf, led into the stable by the Irish maid’s 
fingers, as a cow. R. T. F. 


Tue Versat Icon. By W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. and Monroe C. Beardsley. Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Press, Lexington, 1954- Pp- XVili-299. $4.00. 

Fourteen of the sixteen essays in this volume are by Professor Wimsatt 
(Yale) alone; the other two were done in collaboration. All have appeared 
before in various learned journals, some have already been reprinted in an- 
thologies of criticism, and all have been revised for the present nicely printed 
collection. They were written between 1941 and 1952 and fall into four cate- 
gories: various fallacies in criticism (“The Intentional Fallacy”); literature 
as a form of knowledge (“The Concrete Universal”); problems of verbal 
style (“The Substantive Level”); and interrelationships among literature, the 
fine arts, criticism, and esthetics (““The Domain of Criticism”’). 

In appraising this predigested and warmed-over material one feels no 
lingering doubts about Mr. Wimsatt’s intelligence, reasoning ability, factual 
background, and clarity of expression. He is an especially stout fighter when 
he cubes on the Chicago critics. He is at his best when cold logic i is needed 
and least convincing when he wrestles with the moral problem in art. In the 
manner of most of the moderns he rarely uses a simple word when a difficult 
or uncommon term will do. Much of the volume is hard going even for a 
restricted group of readers in a restricted field; Mr. Wimsatt is a theorist’s 
theorist. In a sense, to twist his terms, he is always concrete, but hardly uni- 
versal. Humor, warmth, mellowness are hard to find. 

Bibliographies of modern criticism are bulging. Terminology has become 
so complex that even an intelligent reader needs some such guide as William 
Elton’s Guide to the New Criticism before he can compete with his author. 
Feuds between schools of critics suggest that inbreeding has commenced and 
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that production should cease for a while; professional aptness has left us the 
jargon while poetry has flown out the window. In spite of this, however, one 
can distinguish between the stimulating and the run-of-the-mill. Mr. Wim- 
satt’s collected essays, however remote and unbending at times, will earn him 
great respect from first readers and will enhance a reputation solidly 
established among those who know him already. W.H.D. 


Power or Woros. By Stuart Chase in collaboration with Marian Tyler Chase. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., N. Y., 1954. pp. xil-308. $3.95. 

Mr. Chase begins by saying that this book grew out of his earlier The Tyr- 
anny of Words, published in 1938. That book, which many of us have read, 
is concerned with the misuse of words, and with the proper use of them as 
suggested by the study of semantics and the problems of word meaning. In 
the present work his interest has expanded: he deals with the whole broad 
field of communication. Besides semantics, he reports in this book on cyber- 
natics, brain physiology, linguistics, communciation among nonhuman ani- 
mals, group dynamics, language development in children, learning to listen, 
etc. In a selected bibliography (293-304) he lists many books, pamphlets, 
and articles, almost all of them published between 1937 and 1953, that pre- 
sent many of the findings about communication that he treats in this book. 
His treatment is fluently readable and often impressive in urging upon us an 
awareness of the fact that words are powerful, and that improvement in the 
human manipulation of words is possible. 

Part Two of this book shows “how communication principles can be put 
to work on both long-range and day-to-day problems.’ (286) This part will 
hold chief interest for most readers, as it presents specific examples of bad 
and good verbal communication in a variety of fields of human activity to- 
day. Chase treats of the writing of articles, of economics, of “Moscow talk” 
of American campaign oratory, of “guilt by association,’ of mass media of 
communication (newspapers, radio, TV, sound trucks, mov ies, etc., etc.) of 
gobbledygook, of medical jargon, of schoolroom writing and talk. 

This book shows that human science, inventiveness, and productivity have 
made many changes in the physical world and in human society since 1938— 
and that there still remains, in every direction, the need for increased care in 
the use of words. I wish that Chase had written part of his last chapter more 
clearly and effectively. His final paragraph reads as follows: “Perhaps the 
next great revolution, following the industrial, will be the revolution in com- 
munication. This book is a small contribution to that end?’ (292) Yet his 
second-last paragraph asserts: “This study is not an attempt to remake good, 
human talk; it is an argument for a somewhat greater proportion of talk 
devoted to human survival?’ (292) It seems to me that this book is an attempt 
to remake such human talk as is not good, and to prevent human talk of that 
sort in the future. I wish, furthermore, that Chase had developed in more 
and in more specific detail what he means by the words “a somewhat greater 
proportion of talk devoted to human survival” He seems to be saying at the 
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end of his book that the revolution in communication, if it comes, should deal 
with the proportion of talk devoted to a certain kind of subject matter. But 
through most of his book he has indicated that the needed change in com- 
munication is a change in the manner, style, or accuracy of talk. 

I should like to end by emphasizing and endorsing Chase’s declaration 
that for the welfare of the world, tomorrow and in the days thereafter, “a 
relatively larger number of plain citizens in all cultures, and a considerably 
larger number of their leaders, must learn to develop a power of thought 
hitherto unexercised” (292); and his contention that “words are what hold 
society together; without them we should not be human beings:’ (ix) Like 
Chase’s earlier book on words, this excellent book is strongly and properly 
provocative of thought and the power of thought. 

WituiaM D. TEMPLEMAN 


European LITERATURE AND THE LatIN Mippie Aces. By Ernst Robert Cur- 
tius. Bollingen Series XXXVI. Pantheon Books, N. Y., 1953. pp. xv-662. 
$5.50. 

This book, the outcome of fifteen years of concentrated study, published in 

Bonn in 1948, received wide recognition upon its appearance. The excellent 

English version by Willard R. Trask makes the volume readily available to 

the general reader who would enrich his understanding of western literature. 

Professor Curtius maintains that medieval Latin writing affords the chief ex- 

planation for the continuity of cultural tradition from antiquity to the pres- 

ent. Literary historians who begin with the European vernaculars usually fail 
to recognize the essential unity of culture from Homer to Goethe. 

Professor Curtius, professor of Romance philology at Bonn since 1929 
and earlier at Marburg and Heidelberg, has published numerous essays in his 
central field. In his Kritische Essays zur europaischen Literatur, assembled in 
1950, appear these studies together with essays on Virgil, Goethe, Schlegel, 
and English and American writers as diverse as Emerson, Toynbee, James 
Joyce, and T. S. Eliot. In the aftermath of the war of 1914-18 Curtius pub- 
lished Deutscher Geist in Gefabr, a pamphlet which assailed the “barbari- 
zation of education and the nationalistic frenzy:’ In virtual retirement during 
the Nazi regime, he devoted himself to medievalistic humanism. His study, 
the author states, arose from concern for the preservation of western culture 
whose underlying unity he sought to illuminate. Though developed accord- 
ing to philological technique, it transcends the usual object of erudite research. 
We discover not a stereotyped literary history, but a systematic analysis of 
literary forms in which no significant writer is overlooked. “Forms” we read 
in his “E pilogue, “are configurations in which the incorporeal things of the 
mind can manifest themselves and become apprehensible:’ 

The author asks, “What were the roads that led from Virgil to Dante?” 
The teachers of rhetoric afford an answer. The rhetoricians were pedants but 
from them creative artists learned craftsmanship and to them vernacular poets 
went to school. The author analyzes such literary techniques as the metaphor 
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and the rhetorical commonplace and traces them from antiquity, through the 
Middle Ages, and their survival in Shakespeare and modern writers. Notable 
chapters are ‘Classicism; treating also the formation of literary canons; 
“Poetry and Philosophy”; and “Poetry and Theology?’ 

An excellent index and clear-cut headings of chapters and subdivisions 
facilitate reference. The author's pleasing style, whose light touches the 
translator successfully preserves, and ample and discriminating illustrations 
furnish confidence that many will share the author’s enthusiasm and find the 
“Dark Ages” brighter than sometimes depicted. 

Twenty-five excursuses bear intriguing titles as “Jest and Earnest in the 
Middle Ages” and “The Poet’s Divine Frenzy? A lecture delivered by the 
author in 1949 at the Goethe Bicentennial held at Aspen, Colorado, on “The 
Medieval Bases of Western Thought” is an appropriate appendix. 

RutH WENTWoRTH Brown 


Tue Eruics or Ruetoric. By Richard M. Weaver. Henry Regnery Co., Chi- 
cago, 1953. pp. 234. $3.50. 

In nine essays, several based on the analysis of particular texts, Mr. Weaver 
explores the nature of rhetoric, its relation to dialectic, the relation of argu- 
ments from circumstances and arguments from definition to one’s political 
thought, and then discusses different kinds of rhetoric: Milton’s, the rhetoric 
of congressional leaders in America of about 1850, and the rhetoric of the 
social sciences. The final essay is entitled “Ultimate Terms in Contemporary 
Rhetoric” and includes a discussion of the rhetorical character of terms like 
“science,” “modern, “American,’ and “History;’ as in “History Teaches” or 
“History Proves’ 

The effect of these essays is to aid in the work of re-establishing rhetoric 
as a discipline in the world of decisions and actions, and the most provocative 
essays, because they raise almost as many questions as they answer, are those 
treating of the rhetoric of Edmund Burke and Abraham Lincoln. Mr. 
Weaver’s thesis is that “the type of argument a man chooses gives us the 
profoundest look we get at his principle of integration” (116) 

One cannot look at the measures a man has supported, Mr. Weaver argues, 
for by such standards George Washington would be regarded as progres- 
sive. (112) The true conservative, in our author’s thinking, is one who seeks 
change through law. 

The separation of thought from act represents a bifurcation of conduct 
that raises questions both philosophical and methodological. We agree quick- 
ly that political act is influenced by numerous forces beyond the convictions 
of the holder; but throughout the essays on Burke and Lincoln we wonder 
how much the kind of argument used depends on the issue being argued and 
the context of the argument—the audience, the conditions of the time, and 
the end sought. Mr. Weaver does not face the problem, although in “The 
Spaciousness of Old Rhetoric” (Chapter VII) he makes interesting observa- 
tions on related points. 
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A philosophical point of view informs everything Mr. Weaver says, even 
his discussion of compound and complex sentences. The reviewer does not 
agree with his oversimplified view of the influence of a century on style— 
the belief that the eighteenth century love of balance causes, in any real 
sense, the balanced sentence of Dryden, Johnson, and Gibbon. Bacon’s Essays 
are outstanding examples of balanced structure before the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and, in our own time, not an age noted for balance of any kind, Thorn- 
ton Wilder has achieved distinguished balanced structures in his early fiction. 
But the author’s views, even when questionable or openly prejudiced, stir 
the reader into active participation, for the questions he asks are the ques- 
tions to ask, even if some answers are incomplete or possibly wrong. And this 

can be said of all the essays in the book, which show learning, careful 
thought, and courage to strike out along fresh lines. 

Certain further points of a negative sort should be made. Though Mr. 
Weaver attacks Latinized vocabulary and jargon in sociological writing, he 
is guilty of the same offense on several occasions. Terms like “informed appe- 
tition” (115) and “intelligential world” (142) offend me, since they repre- 
sent, I believe, the kind of caste spirit for which he belabors social scientists. 
These objections are minor flaws in a book that is suggestive for everyone 
concerned with writing. 

ArROL ARNOLD 


Mresis: THe REPRESENTATION OF REALity IN WESTERN LITERATURE. By 
Erich Auerbach, Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1953. pp. 563. 
$7.50. 

What is one to do with a book published in German in 1946, already trans- 

lated into Spanish, Italian, and Hebrew, and now rendered into English— —a 

book already known or known about, a book already called the most im- 

portant in ics field in fifty years, with not a dull passage in it? Leaving aside 

the possible stylistic merits of the English translation (by Willard Trask) 
itself, one can best, perhaps, agree or disagree with the earlier flattering 
reviews of the basic content. Here agreement is definitely indicated. 
Mimesis is a long study of the meee of reality in western lit- 
erature from Homer to Vi irginia Wesit; such writers as Dante, Rabelais, 

Shakespeare, Cervantes, Goethe, Zola, od Proust are quoted and analyzed 

(original passages in Latin, French, Spanish, etc., are given with English 

translation) in a text-and- -sampling method not designed to fit a preconceived 

conclusion, but, through analysis, hopefully aimed at developing one. This 
work belongs in the categories of literary history, esthetics, and criticism; it 
is also a history of style and attitudes. Auerbach incidentally shows how the 
classic principle of keeping everyday reality separate from treatment of the 
tragic capitulated once to the Gospels and again to realism of the vintage of 

1800. 

Using no notes—the work was written in Turkey under wartime condi- 
tions—and quoting freely, Auerbach concludes that “an economic and cul- 
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tural leveling process is taking place?’ In Virginia Woolf, for example, with 
her stream-of-consciousness method and her objective concentration on the 
random occurrence in the common life of mankind we have something new 
in approaches to reality. Auerbach covers types, proportions, purposes, 
slantings, and transcendings of reality in historical perspective. 

The earlier reviews are not overlaudatory. The author illuminates familiar 
authors by introducing fresh frames of reference. Some may complain that 
his random sampling is not quantitatively scientific. The slight treatment of 
the Russians and the total omission of American writing are minor flaws. On 
the whole this is a fascinating book. W.H.D. 


Lire AND ApvENTURES OF DimitrijE Osrapovic. Translated from the Serbian 
by George Rapall Noyes. University of California Press, Berkeley, 1953. 
$3.50. 

In Professor Noyes’s translation of this informative edition of Obradovic’s 

autobiography and letters, we are given an understanding of the self-por- 

trayal of this distinguished man and noted Serbian educator. It is of much 
human interest aside from its importance as a literary contribution to Slavic 
studies. We see Obradovic’s early groping for knowledge and later ambition 
to give his people a literature, the lack of which was impressed on him in his 
travels through Europe. He successfully strove to make the spoken language 
of the people the language of a new literature in Eastern Europe. He sought, 
with less success, to combat superstition and spread the spirit of the French 

Enlightenment. “Obradovic stands forth from his own pages as a man of wide 

culture and high character. . . . His Life and Adventures is not only the first 

notable book of modern Sabin literature, but it remains today the best prose 
work in that literature?’ 

This work was first published in Serbian in 1783 and is our sole authority 
for much of the early part of Obradovic’s life (1743-1811). It reveals the 
little-known story of his intellectual progress from the humble status of a 
Byzantine monk in a Serbian village to the cultural horizon and intellectual 
outlook of a citizen of the eighteenth- century Enlightenment, and exponent 
of the new ideas that were shaking Europe. The editor has provided a valu- 
able Serbian bibliography, some unpublished data, and a map of Obradovic’s 
journeys. The manuscript was published not long after the lamented death 
of Professor Noyes and is Volume 39 of the University of California 
Publications in Modern Philology. BERNARD MOLLENHAUER 


Srupies IN INTELLECTUAL History. By George Boas, et al. Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore, 1953. pp. vili-225. $3.75. 


This collection of nine essays is published in honor of the eightieth birthday 
of Professor Arthur O. Lovejoy, a moving spirit in the founding of the 
History of Ideas Club at. Johns Hopkins University in 1922, and the Journal 
of the History of Ideas in 1939. The last essay in the volume, Miss Dorothy 
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Stimson’s history of the club, might well be read first, for it communicates 
the lively curiosity and tireless energy which have characterized Lovejoy’s 
long career and constantly stimulated his close associates. In appendices are 
listed the officers of the club since its beginning and the titles of nearly two 
hundred papers presented. The names are distinguished, and the titles range 
far and wide. The concept of a university as a company of scholars rather 
than an aggregation of specialists is well exemplified. The present collection 
illustrates this idea. Four papers are philosophical, two are scientific, one is 
linguistic, and one is a tribute to Professor Lovejoy. Whatever the subject— 
Mendel’s Laws, perfectibility, or the golden chain of Homer—a twofold 
process is evident: close analysis of central terms and dynamic synthesis of 
the components. Stimulating as the volume is, one frequently finds the dog- 
matic tone of the convert and the disciple. The essayists do not always 
realize that in exposing the complexity of one vague term they use a dozen 
others equally complex, as if they were simple and self-evident. As Professor 
Boas rather unwarily remarks, “Even the most famous thinkers can be shown 
to have been unaware of the conflicts in their thoughts.’ B. R. McE. 


Hestov’s THeocony. Translated by Norman O. Brown. Liberal Arts Press, 
N. Y., 1953. pp. 87. so¢. 

This celebrated poem, an important source of Greek philosophy, is one of 

those parabolic writings whose significance can only be appreciated by a 

resort to expert scholarship. Happily the translator contributes an extensive 

introduction and an appendix that illumine the whole and make it usefui to 


the ordinary student. Cynics will enjoy the Hesiodic remark: “This was the 
origin of the damnable race of women—a plague which men must live 
with” (70) W.L. 


THE BOOK ABROAD 


Ecrits Philosophiques. Vol. 1. By Léon Brunschvicg. Presses Universitaires de 
France, Paris, 1951. pp. 319. 1,000 fr. 
In contemporary French philosophy realism rules supreme. The leading 
movements—existentialism and phenomenology, neo-Thomism and dialectical 
materialism—they all have a realistic outlook. But the beginning of an idealistic 
reaction can be noticed. One of its symptoms is the new interest in the 
philosophy of Léon Brunschvicg. After the basic works of this distinguished, 
erudite thinker had been re-edited, his numerous articles are now being col- 
lected in several volumes. The first one unites several essays originally pub- 
lished in the great philosophical reviews of France and in the Grande Ency- 
clopédie. They deal with the concept of western humanism and the systems 
of Descartes, Spinoza, and Kant. In Brunschvicg’s conception of the history 
of western civilization these subjects are closely interrelated, and the editors, 
Madame Adrienne Weill-Brunschvicg (the late philosopher’s daughter) and 
Monsieur Claude Lehec, can be congratulated for their appropriate selection. 
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According to Brunschvicg, occidental civilization begins with Pythagoras’ 
mathematics and Socrates’ method of logical analysis. The split of the pytha- 
gorean school into the “akousmatics” with their fides ex auditu and the 
mathematicians with their veritas ex intellectu placed our civilization before 
a choice between oriental theosophy and occidental science. 

Brunschvicg thought that our intellect does not face an independent 
reality but tries to grasp itself in its own movement, its autonomous activity, 
which is that of the creation of physico-mathematical science. After an inter- 
ruption of two thousand years, Descartes’ mathematical science continued 
the Platonic tradition and made man again emerge from childhood. If, in 
distinction from eastern mythology, western civilization is characterized by 
rational physico-mathematical science, the works of Descartes, Spinoza, and 
Kant represent extremely important stages of its evolution. To find Brunsch- 
vicg’s analyses of these thinkers united in one volume is at the same time an 
illustration of his concept of western humanism, explicitly developed in the 
introductory essay of the book. 

One of the most interesting chapters of the work is one on the relations 
between Descartes and Pascal. In 1647 Descartes visited Pascal, his junior by 
twenty-seven years; but Pascal’s amazing precocity lessened this difference. 
The two mathematicians and physicists discussed barometric experiments 
based on Torricelli. Later Pascal insisted on the originality of Descartes’ 
cogito, ergo sum, in spite of St. Augustine’s si fallor, swm—if I am mistaken, I 
exist, on which Arnauld had insisted. Nevertheless there was an unabridged 
abyss between these two great French thinkers. Je ne puis pardonner a Des- 
cartes—said Pascal. He could not pardon Cartesius for affirming that reason 
dictates its laws to nature. Pascal was convinced that man must submit to 
nature. Descartes believed in the universality of human intelligence, unalter- 
able by the objects it considers, just as the light of the sun is not altered by 
the objects it illuminates. But to Pascal “experiments are the only principles 
of physics,’ and with this the universality of reason becomes a prejudice. 

Finally, Descartes’ God, inferred by reason to guarantee the truth of 
science, was far away from Pascal’s Dieu sensible au coeur, non a la raison, 
God felt by the heart and not by reason. 

Brunschvicg realized that in the twentieth century these oppositions are 
as grim as they were in the seventeenth. When he died, in 1944, the pendulum 
of French thought was in full swing back from Descartes to Pascal. 
California Institute of Technology ALFRED STERN 


La Philosophie Italienne Contemporaine. By Michele Federico Sciacca. 
Emmanuel Vitte, Paris and Lyon, 1953. pp. 296. 1,500 fr. 


The great renown of Croce and Gentile as philosophers has somewhat 
obscured the fact that the philosophic development of Italy during the 
twentieth century has been both extensive and notable. Familiar with all the 
diverse currents and participating in all the important controversies of the 
period, the brilliant and prolific scholar, Federico Sciacca, has been particu- 
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larly well fitted to review this development. In the work at hand, however, 
he has done more than merely record the facts. He has stressed those elements 
which seemed to him to indicate in a period of crisis the advent of a type of 
thinking, rational and spiritual, which signifies the return to metaphysics 
after a period when other aspects of philosophy occupied the center of 
interest. 

At this point the new currents have been inspired by Gentile rather than 
by Croce. The author says: “The philosophy of Gentile is one of the most 
coherent systems and his thernes and analyses are among the richest of our 
century.’ (134) He says further of Croce: 

Croce wishes to be the philosopher of “doing”: and of thinking 
which is “doing”: concreteness means for him identity of the real 
and doing, of the spirit and its manifestations, of man and his 
actions. It is even necessary to say that man is his actions. Thence 
he (Croce) arrives at the elimination of ev ery residue of transcend- 
ence. . . . From this point of view, he is nearer to Hume (or of 
phenomenalism as the identification of being and sensation or sub- 
jective thought) than to Kant or Vico, Hegel or Gentile—and he 
finds himself in the line of those who deny the concepts of being 
and substance, realities which are dissolved in historicity or becom- 
ing. (147)... . Croce has neither attention nor care for the person, 
for the spirit and for man, and thus it comes about that he remains 
indifferent to the eternal problems and eternal truths, which are 
properly those which give body to the human person. (150) 


It is Gentile’s philosophy which, in spite of more recent criticisms and 
re-evaluations, has given a firmer critical foundation to metaphysics and has 
centered philosophical research in the problem of man. (166) 

The new movement which represents the hopes of Sciacca is that of a 
Christian spiritualism which in Italy corresponds to the philosophy of the 
spirit in France. Perhaps on the whole it may be said that the Italian philoso- 
phers of today find their major interest in a Christian humanism, marked by 
its moral values and its promise of spirituality. This latter development has 
occurred since 1930, the earlier part of the century being marked principally 
by positivism and phenomenalism. The author writes: 


Christian spiritualism is today the last word of contemporary Italian 
philosophy. It is the current which holds the greatest interest, is the 
most alive, the most widely extended, and the most discussed. It is 
not only a state of the spirit, but also a doctrine which is defined 
ever more clearly and systematically, one with a method and a 
problem approach for it. (253) 


On the whole Sciacca’s review of contemporary Italian philosophy is one 
which any student of modern European philosophy would find invaluable. 
Merritt M. THompson 
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La Persona, Su Esencia, Su Vida, y Su Mundo. By Octavio Nicoids Derisi. 
Ministerio de Educacion, Universidad Nacional de la Eva Peron, Eva 
Peron, Arg., 1950. pp. 394. 

The present volume represents articles and monographs published by Dr. 

Derisi, director of the Institute of Philosophy, National University of La 

Plata, at various times and here collected for the first time. The theme is so 

basic and timely, however, that the work does not lack organic unity. The 

doctrine held is that of the critical realism of St. Thomas and seeks a middle 
position between the two extremes which the author feels have distorted the 
concept of the person: that of idealism, on the one hand, and empirical posi- 

tivism, on the other, to which may be added the actual existentialism, a 

revived form of empiricism of an irrational type. 

The stated purpose of Chapter VI may well be given as the aim of the 
entire book: 
We are especially interested to determine the roots from which 
spring and by which are nourished this specifically human world, 
the climate and the peculiar and exclusive atmosphere in which the 
human person is born, lives, moves, and develops; to understand the 
order and ontological connection in which these diverse dimensions 
of its own world are organized, the meaning and metaphysical 
range, and the borders and limit of a similar world, as well as its in- 
tegration in a fuller metaphysical vision of the person in general, of 
that which we might call the person in itself. (154) 


The person is thus discussed from many angles of approach. One of the 
strongest chapters, in this reviewer's opinion, is that dealing with the ‘‘Per- 
son, Individual, and Society:’ Society grows out of a union of persons for 
reaching an end or common good unattainable by individuals as such. Indi- 
vidual interests are renounced as such to secure the common good of society 
and to reach greater perfection, security, fullness, and dignity of the person. 
(296) Whether one thinks of the weakening of individuality or the enrich- 
ment of spiritual life, the constitution, conservation, and development of 
social life is the fruit and enters into the exclusive orbit of the person and his 
specific activity. (298) Personal and common good are complementary to 
each other, the latter a limiting concept for the sake of the former and greater 
good. The state, nation, race, class—none of these can ever be the last word. 
The opposite of this view is the error of totalitarianism. They all exist in the 
long run in order to facilitate the highest development of the members as 
persons. The author closes his discussion on a note of Christian humanism. 
In this connection he says: 


The primordial mission of Philosophy is thus: to point out the errors, 
the preconceptions which prevent the further development of hu- 
manism, at the same time that it offers basic and certain principles 
in order to insure the perfecting of being and of human life on the 


earth. (383) M.M.T. 
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A Evolugao Légico-conceitual da Ciéncia. By Mario Lins. Rio de Janeiro, 
1954- PPp- 73- 

That there has been an inadequate exchange of ideas between the Spanish- 
American and the Anglo-American philosophers is now well known and un- 
der the leadership of the late lamented Dr. Brightman certainly an admirable 
beginning has been made to overcome this lack. Even less has there been any 
exchange between the North American philosophers and the Brazilian- 
Portuguese thinkers, although the former seem to be better known to the 
latter than vice versa. The present work is a reprint of various lectures given 
at recent Congresses on Philosophy and articles published in the Brazilian 
Review of Philosophy by a noted Brazilian scholar. 

The author states that science has a theoretical-systematic structure with- 
in which it attempts to explain rationally the facts of existence. This structure 
is related to certain logical-conceptual supports which serve it as a basis. The 
structure of the old Aristotelian logic, based upon a static conception of the 
universe, has become inadequate to explain the complexity of the modern 
world. As it is a logic of pure being, with noninterchangeable categories, it 
remains impotent to grasp becoming through which the world is made dy- 
namic. New attempts at reformulating the structure of science in an organic 
or nonelementalistic conception open up the following perspectives: (1) a 
better relationship between the real world and the logico-conceptual struc- 
ture which attempts to grasp it; (2) a more secure control of operational fac- 
tors; (3) stronger possibilities of the methodological integration of science. 


The topics dealt with in the chapters include: the functionalization of the 
new logico-conceptual forms; Aristotelian logic as a limited case of a more 
general logic; the evolution of science in view of the transformation of the 
logical forms of thought; the logico-systematic structure of science; the 
transformation of the concept of invariance; and supports of the new 
general semantics and scientific methodology. M. M. T. 


Introduction a L’Esthétique. By M. Nédoncelle. Presses Universitaires de 
France, Paris, 1953. pp. 124. 232 frs. 


The author of this clear and interesting work holds that the science of art 
is the best introduction to aesthetics. The latter is only a reflection upon the 
former. The aesthetician is the philosopher of art: he attempts to clarify its 
nature, describe its origin, its varieties, and its purpose; he tried to analyze 
its relationship with the beautiful, and the mystery of beauty itself. One must 
choose a point of view, although without denying the varieties of experience 
which must in so far as possible be integrated to the point of view adopted. 
Probably the point of view here developed should be called personalist. The 
discussion begins with the artist as demiurge, the creator of an autonomous 
world starting with the materials which nature offers him. Second, the artist’s 
anticipation of ultimate concepts and a final state of things is considered and 
the relation of art to a metaphysics of the beautiful is brought out. Third, the 
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creative aspect of art is examined to determine in what sense the subjectivity 
of the artist melts away in his work or, on the contrary, is affirmed. Finally, 
it is necessary to describe the various avenues of artistic expression and to 
meditate upon their relationships with one another. M. M. T. 


La Philosophie de Demain. By Augusio Guzzo. Aubier, Editions Montaigne, 
Paris, 1953. pp. 108. 345 fr. 


The work at hand is one of a collection designed to create a closer relation- 
ship between the Italian and the French philosophers in view of the present 
rapprochement between the nations of western Europe as well as the draw- 
ing together of the cultures of the entire world including the American and 
the Asiatic. In his philosophy Guzzo has sought the most perfect identifica- 
tion between the most concrete reality of man and philosophic reflection. If 
one could avoid the anti-intellectualism and nonessentialism of existentialism, 
his description of man would be a model of that view. M. M. T. 


Le Probleme de la Vie Chrétienne. Edited by Jean-Daniel Benoit. Presses 
Universitaires de France, Paris, 1953. pp. 157. 500 fr. 


A prominent Catholic editor has written recently that “France hardly quali- 
fies as a ‘Catholic’ country today:’ The interest in Protestant religious think- 
ing is indicated in the present work which is one of a series of books called 
“The Problems of Christian Thought” written by a group of professors from 
the Faculty of Protestant Theology of the University of Strasbourg and 
others, principally pastors. It deals with the following questions or topics: 
“Is there a Christian life?”; “The Characteristics of a Christian”; “Worship”; 
“Spiritual Discipline”; and finally “Christian Education’ The discussions 
cover a very clear and direct presentation of the continental Protestant point 
of view in religious matters. M. M. T. 


Conscience et Signification. (Consciousness and Meaning). By Gabriel Ma- 
dinier. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1953. pp. 137. 500 fr. 


Philosophy is an effort of consciousness to understand itself more profound- 
ly. It shows us that thé true universe is the moral universe of persons (“‘con- 
sciousness”) and that true reality is that of meanings. Its method can be no 
other than reflection. The spirit can grasp itself in its spiritual dimension only 
by bending back, as it were, and examining its own works where it is mani- 
fested. One returns from the object to the subject, from the result to the act 
itself, a type of conversion essential to the spiritual life. One passes from the 
seduction of the rich and varied exterior of objects to their source in the 
unity of the Whole. The book is another stimulating and revealing discussion 
of one aspect of philosophy in the series which seems to have no counterpart 
in English. M. M. T. 
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L’Incoherence Universelle. By Georges Matisse. Presses Universitaires de 
France, Paris, 1953. pp. xv-256. 1,000 fr. 


It has been held for a long time that the universe was harmoniously balanced 
and ruled by exact and relatively simple laws. That there is consistency and 
regularity in the universe to some extent is proved by scientific processes and 
prediction by means of which man controls so large a part of his destiny. 
The theme of the present work, however, is that a more precise and exact 
knowledge shows that the universe is basically unorganized and includes a 
mixture of phenomena which sometimes combine harmoniously and some- 
times contradict one another. The social world is not different from the 
physical world in this respect. Great civilizations dissolve the empires which 
have created them. For a long time men, influenced by the language of myth 
and deceived by the apparent regularity of the rotation of the earth, have 
thought that they perceived a profound Reason which governs all nature. 
But recent investigations in all areas of knowledge have brought out unex- 
pected irregularities, instabilities, and contradictions even when the changes 
in conditions would scarcely warrant them. In a word nature reaches the 
highest point of incoherence in mixing phenomena oriented to fortuitous 
events and individual accidents. Man is perhaps the best example of the inco- 
herence of nature. His spirit is a mixture of inventive genius founded upon 
marvelous aptitudes for scientific analysis and refined art and the inability 
to act with rationality and foresight, either personally or socially. The empty 
abstractions and powerless fictions of philosophy and theology have not 
helped the situation. In order to avoid verbalism, vain concepts, the mystical 
reveries, philosophy must be based upon experimental science and boldly 
compose its principles and concepts in the light of the phenomena observed. 
Man fashions knowledge and with it organizes his universe. In reforming the 
first, he transforms the second. Nature becomes quite something else in the 
eyes of his intelligence from that which it first appeared to be. The author 
illustrates his theme from philosophy, mathematics, and science. M. M. T. 


Pflicht und Niegung. By Hans Reiner. pp. xl-316. DM 19.50. 


Der philosophische Heilsbegriff. By Rudolf Schottlaender. pp. 160. DM 14.00. 
Westkulturverlag Anton Hain, Mesienheim/Glan. 


These two books approach the problem of ethics for entirely different pur- 
poses. Schottlaender criticizes ethicists for their unwillingness to do what he 
conceives to be their primary duty: to give reasoned and concrete ethical 
counsel. The goal of ethical action and, therefore, of counseling Schott- 
laender considers to be philosophical “Heil? a word difficult to translate be- 
cause it has the connotations of one’s being whole, hale, safe, even saved and 
holy. This philosophical “wholeness-holiness” is an objective condition, not 
a subjective state of mind. Pleasure and pain merely indicate its presence and 
absence and even so they do it in a limited way only (as to time and number 
of persons and as to kind and degree); and one of ‘the counselor’s tasks will 
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be to help to “unlimit” them—though never forgetting that they are neces- 
sary ingredients of the “Heil: Courageously and in a stimulating manner 
Schottlaender proceeds to give specific advice in matters of good and evil, 
such as life and death, freedom and bondage, health and sickness, wealth and 
poverty, etc. 

Reiner (a well-known disciple of Husserl) undertakes to refute Kant’s 
theory as to the radical difference between the determination of the will by 
the moral law and freedom (a determination belonging to man’s noumenal 
nature), and by inclination, which always belongs to man’s phenomenal na- 
ture, and determines him by necessity, moral merit being limited to determi- 
nation by freedom. Reiner analyzes the phenomena of moral consciousness. 
According to him, they disclose a realm of objective and/or absolute values 
(Reiner is unaware of the similarity of his investigations to those of G. E. 
Moore, this similarity traceable ultimately to Brentano.). The awareness of 
these values causes “inclinations; some of which (notably the sense of re- 
sponsibility and that of honor) cause moral action. In other words, the moral 
law is derived from our awareness of objective values and there is such a 
thing as moral inclinations. A long appendix is devoted to proving the exist- 
ence of universal moral consciousness, in spite of cultural, racial, and other 
differences, within western civilization. The Golden Rule receives particu- 
larly exhaustive treatment. One wonders whether it is possible to do justice 
to Kant while replacing his concept of metaphysical freedom by freedom as 
object of our inner experience, as is done by Reiner; also whether our aware- 
ness of values as objective proves that the claims raised by these values are 
valid. 

Both books are indicative of the high level of the series to which they 
belong, viz., Monographien zur philosophischen Forschung, edited by 
G. Schischkoff. Puitie MeRLAN 


Scripps College 


Grosse Menschen unserer Zeit. Von Siegfried Marck. Westkulturverlag An- 
ton Hain, Meisenheim/Glan, 1954. pp. 224. DM 14.00. 


German readers will find this book exceptionally interesting and informative. 
The author is Professor of Philosophy in Roosevelt College. He selects great 
men as representatives of the cultural crises in the United States, Germany, 
and France. For the United States he uses Franklin Delano Roosevelt, John 
Dewey, and Reinhold Niebuhr. Ignoring otixei prominent American thinkers 
of the twentieth century, especially personalists and idealists, he argues that 
these three men have led the nation through the political, social, ecenromic, 
and religious crisis that has characterized the culture of the United States 
since 1925. 

The crisis in German culture is represented by several important leaders, 
especially Kurt Schumacher and Konrad Adenauer as statesmen, Thomas 
Mann as novelist, Hermann Hesse, Franz Werfel, Gertrud von Le Fort, and 
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Ernst Wiechert as poets and religious thinkers, and the philosophers, Jaspers, 
Hoenigswald, Heidegger, and Cassirer. 

The crisis in French culture started with Leon Blum. It developed into 
the nihilism of the atheistic existentialists. The chief representatives discussed 
by the author are André Gide, Paul Valéry, and J.-P. Sartre. He also discusses 
the religious existentialists, Gabriel Marcel, Emmanuel Mounier, and Jacques 
Maritain. 

In his concluding remarks the author quotes an interesting comment from 
Denis de Rougemont in which this writer suggests that Europe is in danger 
of becoming either a museum or a colony, completely dominated either by 
Soviet Russia or by the United States. In both cases E urope w ill lose her soul. 
Professor Marck writes: “Der europaische Mensch ist der wesentlich dia- 
lektische Mensch’ (“European man is essentially dialectical man:”) (220) 

D.S. R. 


Geschichte der Philosophie. ll. Die griechische Philosophie. By Wilhelm 
Capelle. Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin, 1953. pp. 144. 


In this booklet Professor Capelle deals with the Sophists, Socrates, and Plato. 
He begins his account with a brief survey of natural philosophy before the 
Sophists began to center attention on man and his problems. He gives a clear 
account of the leading Sophists, Protagoras and Gorgias, and then devotes a 
chapter to Socrates. Approximately two-thirds of the book is devoted to an 
exposition of Plato’s life and philosophy. In successive sections Professor 
Capelle expounds Plato’s epistemology, metaphysics, psychology, ethics, 


politics, natural philosophy, and philosophy of religion. 

Readers of German will find the book interesting and informative. It 
would be a good book for graduate students of philosophy to use in improv- 
ing their reading knowledge of German to prepare for the qualifying exam- 
ination in this language. The book has an index and a brief but valuable 
bibliography. D.S.R. 


HOW TO BE EDUCATED 


FRIEDRICH FROEBEL AND ENGLisH Epucation. Edited by Evelyn Lawrence. 
Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1953. pp. 258. $5.00. 


It would seem that the American people must have at all times an object upon 
which to vent their inner maladjustments and that the object is largely 
mythical does not raise any objection to its use. A short while back this 
object was the so-called Progressive Education, mostly an invention of those 
who were opposed to the development of modern education in any case. 
Now that the focus of popular hysteria has passed to another field, we may 
return to the rational appraisal of the development of education in our time. 
Modern education was largely the outgrowth of the work of thee Europeans 
living in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries: Rousseau, Pesta- 
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lozzi, and Froebel. Their influence was strongest in the United States during 
the second half of the nineteenth century. As the century was closing, John 
Dewey came on the scene and restated the theories of these earlier men, 
popularizing their teaching and giving a strong impulse to its greater adop- 
tion in the American schools. The Progressives were merely the followers of 
Dewey who desired that the evolution of modern education take place at a 
more rapid rate than it seemed to be doing. Probably the schools would have 
developed much as they did if Dewey and the Progressives had never lived. 
Froebel, the founder of the kindergarten, has been considered by some to be 
the greatest force in the development of educational theory and practice 
during the century preceding 1952, the hundredth anniversary of his death. 
It has been deemed appropriate to issue the present book as a re-evaluation of 
his work at this time by a group of educators in England. While much of the 
book is taken up with the history of the kindergarten and Froebel’s influence 
in England, the interpretation of his philosophy and its outcome in practice 
is quite as appropriate to the United States as to England. 

In Froebel’s theory there are five essentials for the healthy growth and 
development of children: (1) Self-activity, that arising from an inner urge 
of the child; (2) Connectedness and unbroken continuity, what is now called 
integration, and with Froebel it was built around the concepts of nature, man, 
and God; (3) Creativeness or expressive activity; (4) Physical activity; 
(5) Happy and harmonious surroundings in which to grow. The place of 
these basic concepts in modern education is obvious. At two points modern 
thinking has modified or rejected Froebel’s ideas. He wisely puts objects into 
the hands of children, but thought of them as symbols of a mystic, inner 
reality rather than a procedural device. Many of his activities are now seen 
to be unsuited to small children. His mystical interpretation of child nature 
is now replaced by a stimulus-response psychology which holds to a much 
more impersonal relationship between the environment and the child’s 
capacities. He taught that the child comes into the world bearing a “spark of 
the divine” which unfolds or develops under favorable conditions, which 
may signify merely the removal of obstacles to the outward expression of 
this inner dynamic. He thus underestimated the force of the environment as 
well as failed to perceive individual differences. 

Froebel’s greatest, permanent contribution lies in his concept of education 
for freedom. Isaacs, who writes Chapter VI, says: 


If this (conception of freedom) is to represent a common value in 
which we all, by deliberate and free agreement, meet, it calls for 
something very different in ourselves from the mere idea of non- 
coercion and noninterference as traditionally conceived. It must 
stand for a positive and fully formed inward reality, proceeding 
out of clear vision and balanced understanding and grasp. .. . In 
effect, what is essential, if we are to be capable of the freedom 
which on any adequate social theory we need, is a philosophy of 
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education for freedom from the start. That is the great Froebelian 
revolution. Capacity for freedom is something which, step by step, 
must be built up in us. It must represent a progressive and cumula- 
tive achievement carried forward by growth itself. Education in 
freedom and by freedom are essential for it, but they are simply 
means. The end is that education from within, by the child’s own 
many -sided experience and activity continually integrated into har- 
monious development, which will carry him to adulthood as fully 
master of himself and an autonomous and responsible member of a 
free society. (225-6) 
M. M. T. 


Tue PsycHotocy oF PERSONALITY. By Bernard Notcott. Philosophicai 
Library, N. Y., 1953. pp. 259. $4.75. 


The field of the psychology of personality is a thorny, complicated, and 
critical one which, in spite of an enormous expenditure of energy, is still in 
its infancy, corresponding, perhaps, to the condition of physics in the six- 
teenth century. Unfortunately at present there is a congeries of conflicting 
viewpoints defended with ill- disguised dogmatism; and in many quarters the 
boundaries that separate psychology of man from ethics and metaphy sics are 
scarcely recognizable, let alone clearly marked off. In the popular mind then, 
what goes for the science of self has bred confusion, superficial self-confi- 
dence, or, even worse, a stupid materialism. It is obvious that there is need for 
clarification, for a comprehensive survey of the forest in the midst of the 
trees, and for an evaluation of the current situation with a sober eye and a 
sense of wisdom. Precisely this service has been provided by Professor Not- 
cutt of the University of Natal, in this little volume that admirably sums up 
the present mass of theories and fruits, and does so with sanity, Ww ith a sense 
of humor, and a flair for epigrammatic tartness. His viewpoint is judicious, 
that is to say, personalistic. Personality is defined here as “the pattern of an 
individual life” (1) Its study at present, as he puts it, “is not a highly inte- 
grated body of thought, with a single clearly formulated doctrine? (5) but is 
rather an “immense rag-bag of systems, theories and notions,’ (25) confusing 
in terminology, replete with didacticism, exhibitionism, and the arrogance 
and pretense of scientific adequacy that Hyek has named “scientism” 
Happily there is general agreement in the field in two points, namely, the 
principle of continuity (that “the child is father of the man”) and the dual 
character of the self, mental and corporeal. Theories are divided by the author 
into fifteen types and subtypes, grouped into three all-containing genera: 
systems that describe the person in terms of basic traits, those which describe 
it in terms of the operation of external forces upon a plastic individual, and 
those which recognize the interaction of person and environment. The latter, 
or third, of these is the author’s viewpoint. The text is largely devoted to 
critical exposition culminating in two final chapters which critically evaluate 
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the logic and present situation in the field. The author rightfully contends 
that psychology begins only at the point where meaning, symbolism, and 
interpretation begin. “The distinctive point of view of psychology concerns 
the meaning of the act for the person. Its interpretation is in terms of people’s 
motives and values, and in general the life span’ (211) The lack of strict 
psychological laws is due to the role of “private symbolism’ Consequently, 
“If we consider the structure of private symbolic systems to be outside the 
legitimate scope of science, we are condemning scientific psychology to 
another twenty years of missing the point. ... The acceptance of insight as 
a proper means to psychological knowledge need not mean opening the gates 
to a flood of subjective speculations” (212) The work concludes with the apt 
observation that “We need to think more and better about the relation of fact 
and value. The science of personality has only just begun” (234) If succinct- 
ness, authoritativeness, judiciousness, and sprightliness are criteria, this is 
indeed an excellent and useful book. 


W.L. 


ZEN IN THE Art oF ArcHERY. By Eugen Herrigel. With an Introduction by 
D. T. Suzuki. Pantheon Books, N. Y., 1953. $2.00. 


The size of this book is no indication of its largeness. To whomever Zen and 
mysticism are doctrines without meaning will, as a matter of course, lay the 
little volume aside without opening it. But in doing so he will deprive himself 
of a rare opportunity to gain an insight into these fields and, perchance, pass 
an hour or two in intense enjoyment. 

Certainly much as been written on Zen or Ch’an, its Chinese equivalent. 
But what Eugen Herrigel has given us here we are willing to put into a class 
by itself. Is it because the author is a professor of philosophy? Or is it because 
he has acquired the art of archery as practiced in Japan? Or is it yet because 
it is a piece of good literature? It is all these, of course, but something more 
which is rarely to be had: a synoptic treatment of manual dexterity in con- 
junction with spiritual insight. To put it differently, a synthesis of Dhyana 
Buddhism, the Buddhism that ranks meditation highest, and an art or skill. 
This makes it one of the truly distinctive books that have been written in 
recent years. It should satisfy him who comprehends the Buddha’s philosophy 
intellectually as well as him who must learn through some art or skill. 

It is one thing to read lucid translations and expositions, such as those of 
Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, the great authority on Zen Buddhism who wrote the 
introduction; but it is quite another to have a modern, clear-minded and 
logical thinker recount his own experience of a mystic sort transcending our 
intellectual ken. The skeptic will note the undercurrent of the miraculous 
and perhaps mumble something about self-deception. The idealist, however, 
will be both pleased and surprised over the fact that here we get con- 
temporary assurance of the practical experienceability of insights most 
profound. 

To be brief, so that he who wishes may hie and read: Herrigel, a German, 
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was initiated into Zen by way of archery, that is, drawing the bow, knocking 
the arrow, releasing the latter and hitting a target in six long years of practice 
under a master of this “art-less” art. While the bow, arrow and target were 
“real” the “practice” had implications leading to the apprehension of the 
profoundest of truths. True conceptions of self and world emerged in the 
course of training almost the inverse of what we commonly think them to be, 
bearing out not only the claims of Dhyana Buddhism, but making literally 
true those statements which the mystics have uttered in all ages to the amaze- 
ment of commonsense. Herrigel deserves full praise and credit for a book 
both illuminating and inspiring, a truly singular contribution toward the 
understanding of both Buddhism and “Japanese symbolic art forms. 


K. F. L. 


Cuines—E THouGHT FROM ConFucius To Mao Tse-Tuna. By H. G. Creel. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1953. pp. ix-293. $5.00. 


Professor Creel of the University of Chicago has produced one of the most 
readable books on the culture, thought, and philosophy of the Chinese. 
Unpretentious in the least, it differs from so many books written today on 
Far Eastern problems. The style is simple and direct and, above all, the author 
is humble in his approach to the subject matter. Some charming little asides, 
such as the one in connection with Kuan Yin, “the Goddess of Mercy” in 
Chinese Buddhism, reveal the understanding, sy mpathetic and almost rev- 
erential nature of the author. Deliberately he by- -passed issues over which 
scholars have wrangled and confined himself to the well-established essentials. 

Few have been the scholars who have been able to unfold the history of 
nearly three thousand years of Chinese thought to the intelligent student in 
the West in such a facile manner. The secret? Dr. Creel has incorporated as 
few names of Chinese thinkers as possible and thus avoided the terrific tax on 
the western mind which a multitude of Chinese names will inevitably occa- 
sion. The grand landmarks in the history of thought in China thus emerge 
crystal-clear and the story unfolds with fascinating rapidity. Brief recapitula- 
tions of the main trends judiciously interspersed here and there are welcome 
refreshers for our memory. Fine and clear translations from the Chinese 
abound and are always to the point. All of these features will endear the book 
to the general reader. 

But it has other features which should make it a book of value to policy- 
makers and others who in any way are concerned with China and the Chi- 
nese. If it is not already too late, let them take proper heed of the conclusions 
which Creel has drawn from his moving survey. Confucius, Mo Tzu, 
Mencius, the Taoists, Hsiin Tzi, the Legalists, the Eclectics of Han, 
Buddhism, and Neo-Confucianism form the main subjects of the chapters, 
with outlines of pre-Confucian thinking and the Chinese view in broad terms. 
However, the last three chapters have an especial message in that they deal 
with the reaction against Neo-Confucianism and the influence of the West 
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which have made China what it is today. Understanding Chinese thought of 
the present in its complete devotion to Marxist thinking is impossible, we are 
persuaded, without knowing the trend and some of the turns which classical 
Chinese thought has taken in its adaptation to the realities of history, but 
above all without the West holding communion with itself and realizing 
what damage it has done to the proud and sensitive Chinese mind, perhaps 
less with gunboats than with condescending charity. 

Will traditional Chinese thought overcome communism? Creel will not 
predict. But one thing he does counsel, to learn something from the Chinese, 
and that is contentment. And while this seems incongruous in the present 
imbroglio it may in reality not be so but work for the good of all of us in 
ways that are mysterious. 

There are three pages of titles for further reading and a six-page judi- 
ciously-edited bibliography. References and a good index conclude this very 
useful little volume which should have a very wide circulation. K. F. L. 


Tue UNIversiry oF UTopta. By Robert M. Hutchins. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1953. pp. ix-103. $2.50. 


Once more, in the form of the Charles R. Walgreen Lectures for 1953, Mr. 
Hutchins defines the ills of American education and recommends remedies. 
His ideas, though familiar, remain interesting. His use of Utopia as a means 
of indicating solutions is a happy device, inducing a whimsical and tolerant 
air of speculation somewhat more engaging than the witty assaults of his 
previous essays. “Utopia; he gravely informs us, “is not Heaven. It is inhab- 
ited by people much like ourselves. It is a country in the Western world. Its 
climate resembles that of southern California, though there is no other 
resemblance. It is a scientific, industrial democracy. It is rich and powerful. 
It is surrounded by enemy states. It is committed to the doctrine of education 
for all. Its principal educational problem has been to determine how to edu- 
cate everybody so that the country will know how to use its scientific and 
industrial power wisely:’ 

The last word is important. For Mr. Hutchins the central educational 
problem has always been the development of wisdom. And since eminence 
is so often the result of skill rather than wisdom, many eminent people have 
missed the point of his contentions. “Art and thought,’ he says flatly, “are the 
highest activities of man:’ The educational system of Utopia recognizes this, 
and leaves to industry, with its powerful incentives, the task of industrial 
training. Similarly, the Utopians reject specialization as the test of educational 
progress. Their University i is divided into institutions with twenty-five pro- 
fessors teaching the major subjects to about two hundred and fifty students. 
An advantage of this arrangement is that “administration” becomes incidental 
to the real function of teaching. This restriction of the University to basic 
teaching is itself a kind of specialization which prevents the University from 
becoming a custodial institution for older adolescents, and developing a 
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variety of activities to keep them pleasantly occupied. Concern with intellec- 
tual content is favorable to philosophical diversity, but philosophical diver- 
sity is neither chaotic nor irresponsible. The Utopians recognize that knowl- 
edge in many fields requires discussion. “Controversial” discussion holds no 
terrors for Utopians because, as Mr. Hutchins asserts, “A university that is 
not controversial is not a university’ In his view, the American faith in 
universal suffrage, universal education, and independence of thought and 
action clearly points to a Utopia which can desire and support such a uni- 
versity. 

In these four brief lectures Mr. Hutchins expounds these ideas with a 
lucidity and calm vigor that may make this the classic statement of his educa- 
tional philosophy. Two fallacies common to reformers are occasionally 
visible, however. In painting the blackness of our times, he sometimes implies 
the existence of an unspecified golden age. He speaks, for example, of the 

“disintegration” of the American university. When was it integrated? In 
1925? In 1900? In 1850? There is much evidence to the contrary. Also in 
emphasizing the stupidities of American education Mr. Hutchins is less than 
judicial. If it is as bad as he says, what hope is there? If, on the contrary, 
there is hope, can it really be as bad as he says? There is some wisdom, even 
in American education. Not enough, but some. Mr. Hutchins’ appeal might 
be stronger if he recognized more charitably the immense difficulties in fit- 
ting education to the capacities of students and educators. With a Socrates— 


or a Mr. Hutchins—in every classroom, the task would be easier. 
B. R. McE. 


Campus Gops on TriaL. By Chad Walsh. The Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1953. 
pp. xiv-138. $2.50. 
The author begins by asserting that the campuses are not godless, that they 
are overpopulated with gods—in the classrooms, on the walks, in the union 
buildings, in the rooming houses. Some of the favorite gods are, he states, 
Progress, Relativism, Scientism, Humanitarianism, and Materialism; then too, 
there is the God whose activities are mentioned in the Christian Bible. Those 
of us who are in any degree familiar with campuses agree w ith this statement. 
Mr. Walsh explains ‘and contrasts the rival campus gods. He writes in a 
brisk style intended to appeal to the students’ perennial leanings toward the 
“modern? the frank, and the clever. Here are two passages that represent a 
style found throughout: 


The first thing to be decided is whether reality is all of the bang- 
your-fist kind. (39) 


The picture that Christianity posts on the bulletin board is Christ. 
But a word of warning here. Make sure it is a complete photograph, 
not a fragment blown up to full size. For a long time now, it has 
been fashionable to depict Christ as a good but pale young man, 
whose eyes glow with mingled tenderness and sorrow. It is certain 
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that Christ could be gentle and tender, and that he grieved for the 
blindness he saw around him. But he could also denounce double- 
talkers in language that would bring a libel suit today; and when he 
drove the go-getters out of the temple he didn’t depend on sorrow- 
ful looks. In the complete photograph there should be not merely 
tenderness and sorrow, but also towering strength, boldness, play- 
fulness, and flashing humor. (79) 

His topics are based on actual campus talk and thinking. To some readers 
his support for Christianity will at times seem too old-fashioned; to others it 
may seem too modern. The book provides excellent material for group con- 
sideration, chapter by chapter. And an individual student will also find it 
invigorating. I commend the author for not endeavoring to hide his own 
pro-Christian decisions. I end with one brief quotation: “A vague Humani- 
tarianism is no match for the harshly precise faith of the Communists. Chris- 
tianity is’ (24) W. D. T. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


VALUES AND Poticy IN AMERICAN Society. pp. ix-528. $4.00; PROBLEMS IN 
SociAL Poticy. pp. vii-304. $2.50; READINGS IN SocIAL PoLicy. pp. Xiii-529. 
$3.65. All edited by B. E. Grimes and E. Clark. Wm. C. Brown & Co., 
Dubuque, 1954. 


Values and Policy in American Society is a factual, descriptive, and well- 
balanced analysis of the values of American society. In an effort to study 
social objectives and policies in American society the authors attempt to 
create an approach which effectively brings to bear the evidence of the 
various social science disciplines upon the important problem of choice. The 
resulting methodology is essentially a combination of ethics and applied 
scientific method and involves the following steps: (1) An identification of 
our goal or objective; (2) The organization of relevant knowledge; (3) Con- 
sideration of proposed policies; (4) An appraisal of the policies in relation to 
other goals. These steps are applied to the four major considerations of the 
book, namely, I. Social Objectives Related to Sociology. II. Social Objectives 
Related to Government. III. Social Objectives Related to Economics. 
IV. Foreign Policy Objectives in International Relations. 

This remarkable book, while repetitious at times, merits the attention of 
those who are interested in the field of social science. It is especially pregnant 
with suggestive material for sociology, economics, political science, history, 
and philasophy. The chief contribution, as the reviewer sees it, lies in its 
method of integrating the social sciences in the search for the determination 
of values and policies in our American society. 

Problems of Social Policy is a companion workbook to Values and Policy 
in American Society and contains a group of simple multiple choice questions 
covering each of the chapters. These are divided into two sections: review 
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problems intended to help the student to cover the text material, and appli- 
cation problems which are supposed to give the student the opportunity to 
use the material of the text in new contexts. 

Readings in Social Policy is an excellent and thoughtful selection of read- 
ings from some of the world’s leading scholars dealing primarily in the field 
of policy proposal and social ends. The readings have been carefully selected 
for a particular objective to organize the knowledge from the most closely 
related social science field, to describe one or more policies to attain the goal, 
and to evaluate the desirability of attaining the goal. 

Eastern Baptist College SamMueL M. Orrecon 
St. Davids, Pennsylvania 


Tue Primitive Crry or Timsuctoo. By Horace Miner. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, 1953. pp. xix-297. $5.00. 

This is the fascinating story of the people of Timbuctoo who are living in 
what the author describes as a primitive melting pot. Three distinct ethnic 
groups, Arabs, Bela slaves, and the Songhoi, comprise the population of the 
city, reported as being about six thousand in 1940, the year of the study. 
Three distinct languages are spoken, the native Negro language, Songhoi, 
Arabic, and Tenajegh. This study was undertaken by sociologist Miner in 
order to secure a first-hand picture of primitive urban life, one relatively 
untouched by much of western culture. Seven months of observation, inter- 
rogation, and interviews conducted with natives through the use of a French- 
speaking native interpreter have yielded some important cultural anthropo- 
logical and sociological data. 

Studied were the birth, circumcision, marriage, and death rites, as well as 
the great patterns of conflict, typical of an urban people. Most interesting 
change, due to forty-five years of French control, has been the modification 
of the old pattern of ascribed status, based upon ethnic ties, servitude, and 
family position to that of achieved status, based upon the control of wealth. 
For instance, lower-status people now are building homes or dressing in 
clothes once reserved for the higher classes, and in addition the old crafts 
have also been invaded by lower-status groups. Changes have also occurred 
in folk beliefs and practices, and perhaps startlingly enough, Christians may 
now survive, an unheard-of thing before the arrival of the French. However, 
the French colonial administration, the school, the doctor, and the army 
“have touched few of the native citizens directly’ In an economic sense, 
French currency has replaced the old cowries, but the old trading habits of 
the people have been altered but little. At this point Dr. Miner reveals that 
“the natives are sometimes more secular, impersonal and shrewd than the 
French when it comes to dealing in credit and interest?’ 

Even so, the democratic-capitalistic imposition has succeeded in disrupt- 
ing many of the old folkways of life, since the French do not use force in 
attempting to maintain old native traditions. Trickery, dishonesty, and 
attempts to cheat with weight and measurement, as well as thievery are other 
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indications of an urban existence. The research study was made possible by 
a post-doctoral field fellowship granted by the Social Science Research 
Council and the publication was arranged for by the American Philosophical 
Society. Me tvin J. VINCENT 


Mary Tupor. By H. F. M. Prescott. The Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1953. pp- 
Xili-439. $5.00. 


This biography is a revision of a study which appeared in 1940 under the 
title Spanish Tudor, a more pointed title than the present one, for it reveals 
the thesis of the book. Miss Prescott argues that by her father’s doing, Mary 
Tudor became “all her mother’s child” and in moments of great decision 
turned to Spain and to her Spanish relatives. 

In great detail and with skill, Miss Prescott portrays the humiliations and 
suffering of Mary’s life, living as she did under the displeasure of her father 
and knowing that men around Henry and later around Edward sought her 
death. Suffering made her obstinate, tenacious, but not wise, and her lack of 
wisdom was revealed in her unpopular choice of a husband and in her zeal 
for the return of the old religion, even if her policy meant that the smell of 
burning flesh became a common experience in England. 

The author arouses our compassion for this pathetic, mediocre, wrong- 
headed woman, unhappy in marriage though aching for love, longing for an 
heir so much that she imagined herself pregnant, dedicated to restoring the 
old religion and failing; yet she is not able to remove the blot from Mary’s 
name. Mary was, as Professor Pollard said, “the most honest of the Tudor 
rulers,’ but she cannot be absolved of the responsibility for the greater part 
of the persecution that characterized her reign. In her examination of the 
evidence Miss Prescott is scrupulously honest in admitting that neither 
Cardinal Pole nor Philip can be made to bear the responsibility, although she 
implies that both of them could have checked or modified Mary’s policy if 
they had tried. 

Nor can all the evidence that, in personal relations, Mary was tender- 
hearted diminish her responsibility for her public crimes. Gamaliel Bradford 
tells us that, once while hunting, Lenin, the founder of the Russian revolu- 
tion, had a fox under his gun. He could not kill it. When asked why, he 
replied, “It was too beautiful’ And this same man sent thousands of Russians 
to their deaths in the name of the ideal. So too with Mary Tudor. Her cer- 
tainty that she was chosen to bring England back to Catholicism blinded her 
to the suffering of the hundreds she ordered burned for their religious beliefs. 

Miss Prescott attempts what Miss Beatrice White attempted earlier (Mary 
Tudor, 1935): to awaken our compassion for a “most piteous figure;’ to 
remind us of her many admirable qualities, so that, in their light, we might be 
more forgiving in our memory of her. But despite their efforts, we must 
conclude that, in the main, history has dealt fairly with Mary Tudor. 

A.A. 
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Dynamics or Art. By Andrew Paul Ushenko. Indiana University Press, 
Bloomington, 1953. pp. Xxiii-257. $5.00. 

L’Immaginazione. By Andrea Galimberti. Accademia delle Scienze, Torino, 


1954- PPp- 75- 
THe TRANSFORMATION OF THE ScieNTIFIC WorLp View. By Karl Heim. 


Harper & Bros., N. Y., 1953. pp. 262. $3.50. 
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L’esistenzialismo positivo di Giovanni Gentile. La Vita e il Pensiero. Vol. V1. 
By A. Bellezza. G. C. Sansoni, Florence, 1954. pp. 192. 

Genesi e Struttura della Societa. By Giovanni Gentile. Arnaldo Mondadori 
Editore, Florence, 1954. pp. 231. L 350. 

PuitosopHicaL Essays. By A. J. Ayer. St. Martin’s Press, N. Y., 1954. pp- 
xi-2 89. $4.50. 

SCIENCE AND THE CoMMoN UNpersTANDING. By J. Robert Oppenheimer. 
Simon & Schuster, N. Y., 1954. pp. 120. $2.75. 

AESTHETICS AND Laneuace. Edited by William Elton. Philosophical Library, 
N. Y., 1954. pp. vi-186. $4.75. 

PascaL AND THE Mysticat Traprtion. By F. T. H. Fletcher. Philosophical 
Library, N. Y., 1954. pp. vii-156. $4.75. 

Tue Tate or Two Broruers: JoHNn anp Cuarces Westey. By Mabel R. 
Brailsford. Oxford University Press, N. Y., 1954. pp. 301. $4.00. 

THe Umsretia Garpen. By Maria Yen. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1954. pp. Vi- 
268. $4.00. 

Tue SHock or EXxIsTENCE. By Robert F. Creegan. Sci-Art Publishers, Cam- 
bridge, 1954. pp. 140. $2.75. 

Creative INTUITION IN ArT AND Poetry. By Jacques Maritain. Bollingen 
Series XXXV-1. Pantheon Books, N. Y., 1953. pp. xxxii-423. $6.50. 

MorivaTIon AND Personatity. By A. H. Maslow. Harper & Bros., N. Y., 
1954. Pp. Xiv-411. $4.50. 

Gop AnD Space-Time. By Alfred P. Stiernotte. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 
1954. Pp. XXvii-455. $3.00. 

On THE ArstHeTic Epucation or Man. By Friedrich Schiller. Tr. by Reg- 
inald Snell. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1954. pp. v-146. $3.00. 

A CuristiAn Approacu To Puitosopuy. By Warren C. Young. Van Kampen 
Press, Wheaton, Ill., 1954. pp. 252. $4.00. 

Tue Nature or SYMPATHY. By Max Scheler. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1954. pp. liv-274. $5.00. 

Tue Env or Time. By Josef Pieper. Pantheon Books, N. Y., 1954. pp. 157- 
$2.75. 

CuristTiAN DEVIATIONS. By Horton Davies. Philosophical Library, N. ¥i 
1954. pp. 126. $2.75. 

CoNTEMPORARY LATIN-AMERICAN PuiLosopuy. By Anibal Sanchez Reulet. 
University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, 1954. pp. xx-285. $5.00. 

Paweta. By Werner Jaeger. Vol. I. Third edition. Walter de Gruyter & Co., 
Berlin, 1954. pp. 513. DM 14.80. 

ANCILLA TO CiassicaL Reapinc. By Moses Hadas. Columbia University Press, 
N. Y., 1954. pp. Xili-397. $4.75. 

Tue Messace or CuristiAnity. By Peter H. Monsma. Bookman Associates, 
N. Y., 1954. pp. 124. $2.75. 

CuapTers IN WESTERN Civitization. Vol. I, 2nd ed. Edited by Contemporary 
Civilization Staff, Columbia University Press, N. Y., 1954. pp. viil-545. 
$4.00. 
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Tue Freevom or Doust. By E.-Alexis Preyre. Pantheon Books, N. Y., 1953. 
pp- 229. $2.75. 

Apparitions. By G. N. M. Tyrrell. Pantheon Books, N. Y., 1953. pp. 172. 
$3.00. 

MANNERS AND Morals OF THE 1920's. By Mary Patrice Thaman. Bookman 
Associates, N. Y., 1954. pp. 215. $3.75. 

A Treasury OF THE Krncpom. Compiled by E. A. Blackburn. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, N. Y., 1954. pp. x-280. $3.50. 

Faust. Part I. By Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. Liberal Arts Press, N. Y., 
1954. pp. Xiv-127. $2.00; paper .75. 

Dictionary oF Lincuistics. By Mario A. Pei and Frank Gaynor. Philosoph- 
ical Library, N. Y., 1954. pp. 238. $6.00. 

PERCEPTUALISTIC THEORY OF KNowLepce. By Peter Fireman. Philosophical 
Library, N. Y., 1954. pp. 50. $2.75. 

Or Learnep IGNorance. By Nicolas Cusanus. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1954. pp. xxviii-174. $4.00. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHiLosopHicAL AssociaTIon. Vol. 
28. Catholic University of America, Washington, 1954. pp. 282. 

LEIBNIZ AND PuiLosopnicaL ANacysis. By R. M. Yost, Jr. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley, 1954. pp. ix-207. $3.00. 

Tue DeveLopMENT OF Personality. By C. G. Jung. Bollingen Series XX. 
Pantheon Books, N. Y., 1954. pp. viii-235. $3.75. 

Vida y Pensamiento de Jorge Santayana. By Luis Farré. Ediciones Verdad y 
Vida, Madrid, 1953. pp. 122. 

Morats and Menicine. By Joseph Fletcher. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, 1954. pp. xvii-243. $4.50. 

APPOINTMENT WITH Gop. By J. B. Phillips. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1954. pp. 
ix-61. $1.75. 

A Goop anv A Bap GovernMENT. By Jean Héring. Charles C. Thomas, 
Springfield, Ill., 1954. pp. v-68. $2.75. 

Tue INTeRPRETER’S Brsxe. Vol. 3. Abingdon Press, N. Y. and Nashville, 1954. 
pp. 1198. $8.75. 

Tue Sprine or Crvitization. Edited by Charles A. Robinson, Jr. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., N. Y., 1954. pp. xv-464. $7.50. 

PERSPECTIVES IN PutLosopuHy. By Philosophy Department, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, 1953. pp. iv-146. 

In THE NaME oF Sanity. By Lewis Mumford. Harcourt, Brace, & Co., N. Y., 
1954. Pp- 244. $3.75. 

Tue YEAR’S AT THE SPRING. By Ruth Vail. Banner Press, Emory University, 
1954. pp. 78. $2.50. 

Tue Compass or Puitosopuy. By N. P. Stallknecht and R. S. Brumbaugh. 
Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y., 1954. pp. ix-258. $3.25. 

Tue Burning Fountaw. By Philip Wheelwright. Indiana University Press, 
Blomington, 1954. pp. ix-406. $6.00. 

Ernics. By P. H. Nowell-Smith. Penguin Books, Baltimore, 1954. pp. 324. 85¢. 





TIDES OF THOUGHT IN A CHANGING WORLD 


Two important books by the Editor of “The Personalist” 


The Person 


“Impressive and enlightening in many ways. . . the spirit that somehow expresses itself on every 
page seems to me very precious and very rare.” Thodore M. Greene of Yale in Theology Today 


“The crowning achievement of a lifetime of work by a man whose broad interests encompass 
philosophy, science, literature and human problems.’ —The Modern Schoolman 


“The most comprehensive and detailed exposition of Personalism . that has been written” 
Unity 


“Presents a rugged theistic faith informed by a noble conception of the person the ultimate 
locus of creative power:’—Information Service of the National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America 


“This volume is an important one. Its message is timely and, to my mind valuable?)}—G, Watts 
Cunningham, Cornell University, in Philosophy and Phenomenological Research 


“A distinctly practical book with a practical meaning for our age.’—Paul Jordan Smith in the 
Los Angeles Times 


Conflict and Conciliation of Cultures 


Inviolability of the person: the basis of world understanding 


“Discerns the root of the world’s present evil and illumines the way to a deliverance. In a world 
that is shaking at its foundations, it is a lofty and clarion call to a new faith in some old ideais”” 
Dean McMurrin, University of Utah, in Philosophy, East and West 


“What Professor Northrop sought to do for the scientifically and logically sophisticated in his 
Meeting of East and West—our present author has done for any and all intelligent men who are 
masters of their attention’ —T. V. Smith, Syracuse University 


“It brought a fresh wind to our depressing atmosphere?’—Baron Palmstierna, Former Swedish 
Ambassador to Britain 


“The most thoroughgoing statement of the world’s plight that I have seen’’—The late Bishop 
Francis J]. McConnell 


ORDER FORM 
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Los Angeles 27, California 
Please send me _ copy (ies) of THe PEerson at $4.00. 
5. ____— enclosed. [] Send C.O.D. [| Charge to my account. 


Please send me ____ copy (ies) of ConFLicr AND CONCILIATION OF CULTURES at $3.00. 


$ .—. enclosed. [] Send C.O.D. [_} Charge to m; account. 
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California residents add 3% sales tax; Los Angeles residents add 4% sales tax. 





Library of Current Philosophy and Religion 


A Way of Survival 
By Artuur W. Munk 


should be read by persons disturbed by the 


a solid book which 


advent of the atomic weapons and the possibility 
Munk 


is that he ties all things together, not only giving 


of their use . The contribution of Dr 
i philosophical foundation for peace education 
ind action in the first part of the book but show 
ing the related value of various programs for 
peace in the second part!’—Carl D. Soule, Field 
Sec., Board of World of the Methodist 
Church $3.00 


Peace 


Dialectic 
A Way Into and Within Philosophy 
MUELLER 


yet profound book demonstrates the true nature 


By Gustav E. This simply written 
of the philosopher, points out that philosophical 
life, as well as philosophy itself, is dialectical, 
because dialectic is and expresses the unity of all 


$4.00 


opposites 


Discourses on Religion 


By Gustav E. Muevrier. Written primarily for 
those people whose faith in their traditional 
hurches has been shaken in our troubled times 
Superbly written, and both stimulating and 


hallenging at the level of enlightened and hon 


est doubts:'—Pulpit Digest $3.00 


The Social Self 
By Paut I 
ird Niebuhr 
ind criticism of the concept of the 
Herbert 


Pruerze. Introduction by H. Rich 
\ full-scale exposition, comparison, 

“social self” 
Mead and 

$4.50 


in the writings of George 


Martin Buber 


The Philosophy of Henry James, Sr. 
By Freperic H. Younc 


had of the 


The fullest picture 


we have vet mind of this brilhant 


founder of an American family of intellectuals 
and shows us the roots from which its philoso 


phy sprang: —N.Y.Times Illustrated, $4.50 


Manners and Morals of the 1920’s 
A Survey of the Religious Press 
By Sister Mary 


study which reveals what the leading religious 


Parrice THAMAN. Here is a 
faiths of America—Protestant, Jewish, Catholic 
—thought of the manners and morals of the 
I'wenties as revealed in thousands of religious 


$3.75 


journals of the decade. 


The Swedenborg Epic 
The Life and Works of Emanuel Swedenborg 


By Cyriex O. Sicsrepr. As a philosopher and 
scientist who anticipated both Kant and Laplace, 
as theologian, seer and prophet, Emanuel Swe 
denborg, Aristotle of the North, deserves to be 
better known than he is. This book is a popularly 
written but definitive treatment of the “greatest 


of the Swedes?’ Illustrated, $4.50 


The Concept in Thomism 


By Joun F. Peirer. “This carefully executed 
work discusses the objective and formal concept, 
the impressed and expressed species, and the 
immanence and transcendence of knowledge in 
order to show these scholastic distinctions, appar 
ently so fine-spun, are the clue to many modern 
epistemological difficulties: —Catholic Booklist 

$4.00 


The Philosophy of William Ellery 
Channing 


By Rosert Leer Parrerson. “One of the most 
important books of the year. . . ’—The Per 
sonalist 

“Certain to be the definitive work in its field?’ 


—N.Y. Times $4.50 
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